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Tulle and Lace Cap. 

See illustration on page 484. 
Tue stiff net frame of this cap is ten inches 
and a half long and three inches and a half wide ; 
it is rounded on the front edge from the middle 
to the ends, wired, and bound with narrow ribbon. 
This is covered with a three-cornered piece of 
white figured tulle, which is surrounded with lace, 
and arranged in upturned folds in the manner 
shown in the illustration. The straight edge of 
the tulle, which is taken to the back, is thirty 
inches long, and the corner at the middle of the 


| the sides are tacked together. 
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TEN CENTS A COFY. 
$4.00 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 





The ends which hang from 
Large faceted mo- 
ther-of-pearl beads head the lace on the front 
edge of the cap, and a tea-rose is fastened on the 
left end of the scarf. 


front is rounded off. 


Surah and Lace Cravat Bow. 
See illustration on page 484. 

Tus cravat bow is composed of a soft knot 
and a pleated end of bias maize Surah, and white 
lace three inches wide, which are arranged in 
the manner shown in the illustration on a stiff 
net back. 
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Embroidered Tidy.—Figs.1 and 2. | 


See illustrations on page 484. 


Tus cream-colored silk gauze tidy is embroid- 
ered in the design a quarter of which is given in 
Fig. 2.. In working it the outlines of the design 
are transferred to the material, and the interlaced 
twigs are @xecuted in satin stitch with light and 
dark brown embroidery silk; the single stitches 
at the knots are in gold thread. The flowers 
are worked in chain stitch with blue silk in three | 
shades, their centres in knotted stitch with gold 
thread, and the vines and stems in point Russe | 
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| and stem stitch, and leaflets in satin stitch. with 


réséda silk. The tidy is hemmed, and the hem 
is ornamented with a cross seam in light blue 
silk, and edged with cream lace. 

Lace and Ribbon Cap. 

See illustration on page 484. 


Tue foundation of this cap consists of a stiff 
net frame nine inches and a half long and three 


| inches and a half wide at the middle of the front, 


whence it is sloped to a point at each end; it i 
edged with wire, and bound with taffeta ribbon. 
Three rows of white lace two inches wide are sect 
































Fig. 1.—Yowune Girw’s Boating Costume 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. ILL, Figs. 14-16. 
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Fig. 2.—Batistr anp Satin Suran Dress. 


vscription sce Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—Inp1a Musiin Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 
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on the frame in the manner shown in the illustra- 
tion, and loops of blue satin ribbon half an inch 
wide are fastened at regular intervals between 
the folds of the lace. Blue satin ribbon two 
inches wide covers the edge of the last row of 
lace; the ends, which hang from the sides, are 
crossed in the back. A bias strip of white India 
mull two inches and a half wide, surrounded with 
lace, is carned across the back of the cap, and 
twisted in a bow near the ends, where it 1s tacked 
to the blue ribbon. 





THANK GOD! 


Tuank God! To-day in various phrase 
The nation hfts its solemn praise, 

A million pulses beat as one, 

While swift the joyous tidings run 
That Heaven hath happy answer sent, 
And God hath saved our President. 


In busy throngs of restless streets, 
Where tidal traffic surging meets; 
In lonely shadow of the pines, 

In cabin homes on frontier lines, 
Where lovely ladies, silken shod, 
Tread marble halls or velvet sod; 
Where, in the rock recesses dim, 
The miner labors, swart and grim— 
Alike hath been the sore lament, 
The mourning for our President. 


So, sturdy hands in haunts remote, 
From lumber camp and fisher’s boat, 
Upraised in glad revulsion, clasp 
White scholar-hands in friendly grasp, 
And children’s sweet fresh voices ery, 
“The cloud is vanished from the sky.’ 
The land o’erflows with deep content, 
For God hath saved our President. 


’ 


Our President! We crown him now 
With greener laurels on his brow, 
A stainless, brave Sir Galahad, 

In robes of spotless whiteness clad; 
When faint at ebb of parting life, 
His manly courage cheered his wife, 
Who, in this hour of pain and care, 
Is armored by a world at prayer, 
Whose need the tenderest pity lent 
To our “God save the President!” 


© music hushed, O bells that hung 

In tower and porch with silent tongue, 
The while in sorrow wore away 

Our gloomiest Independence-day, 

Strike up in wreathen splendors rare, 
Clash grandly on the throbbing air! 

© flags, half-mast to flutter fain 

When hissed that saddest whisper, “ Slain,” 
Bloom brightly into waving flowers, 

To greet the rapt and radiant hours! 

© people, kneel in reverent awe— 

Yor God is love, and love 1s flaw— 

And own, in praise with trembling blent, 
That God hath saved our President! 
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TWO NEW NOVELETTES. 





With this Number we begin the publication of 
two charming Novelettes for summer reading, 
“Miss ANDEKSON’s Colors,” by the favorite 
novelist F. \W. ROBINSON; and “IN ALSACE,” 
translated by the author of * John Halifax, Gen- 
tleman,” from the French of MADAME GUIZOT 
be Wirt. Zhe latter story will be concluded in 
our next Number 


—————— 
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HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PaGEs. 





No. 89 of HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLR, issued 
Fuly 12, contains a full description, with working 
plans, of a boy’s row-boat, or flat-bottomed skiff, 
such as any bright boy with the requisite materials 
and a few tools may build for himself. It also 
contains a beautifully illustrated article on girls 
cooking clubs; a full-page reproduction of MiL- 
LAIS'’s painting of “ Queen Elizabeth at the Age 
of Sixteen” ; and a great variely of other inter- 
esting and instructive matter 





MURDER MOST FOUL. 
\ 7 HILE the country still quivers with 
the excitement of horror over the 
diabolical attempt upon the life of its great 
and good ruler, the mind naturally reverts 
to similar attempts throughout the king- 
doms and the centuries, and fails to see in 
any of them other than “ murder most foul.” 
Such has been the rumor of atrocities of 
administration in various governments that 
it has of late been a question whose answer 
has been allowed by many minds to hang 
in an even balance whether the taking off 
of tyrants were not sometimes a righteous 
thing in view of the possible relief to mill- 
ions coming by the removal of one. But 
the answer to all such questions was given 
eighteen hundred years ago in that code of 
moral laws which forbade the doing of evil 
that good might come, and it 1s given as 
strongly in the natural feelings of the hu- 
man heart, which, save for individual in- 
stance, has never been able under any cir- 
cumstances to hold regicides in less than 
abhorrence. 
The heroic fashion of deifying the assassin 
of the throned aud crowned as one of higher 





and more glorious aims than the royal victim 
with whose blood his hands are warm and 
wet, is something that goes no further than 
the little circle of littérateurs who must 
have something with which to kindle their 
worthless enthusiasms, and who, like LAN- 
DOR and SWINBURNE and their coterie, have 
plecsed themselves with irresponsible pens 
that catch the fanciful gilding of glory, and 
lose the stain of passion and crime and blood. 
The great body of humanity spurns the 
thought, and has no fine-spun theories that 
make murder less than murder, or can re- 
gard the action as less infamous under the 
shadow of the purple than in an alley of the 
city slums. It is not to be disputed, how 
ever, that this idle fashion of thought has 
here and there exerted a contagious and 
ruinous influence, and that there are people 
among us who speak in the vem of high 
philosophy, whose eyes are so dazzled when 
the steel flashes through the fierce light 
that beats about a throne that they are 
blind to the fact of murder, and blind also 
to the effect that no good was ever wrought 
by the summary and easy process that 
changes the obnoxious man, but not the ob- 
noxious measures. 

To decent and sober common-sense if 1s 
impossible that there should be made to ap 
pear anything efficient, anything great, or 
grand, or even picturesque, in the methods 
of an assassination whose plan is matured 
in the darkness of cowardly conspiracy, and 
whose executant 1s usually one with no in- 
terest in life of his own, and no weight or 
stake in society, a social if not a moral des- 
perado, and in the best event a misled fa- 
natic—a fanatic who is not only valueless 
to society with his total want of equipoise, 
but an injurious fungus upon its growth. 
There is no romance in the name of the idiot- 
ic creature who burned the temple at Ephe- 
sus, and these fools, without an obolus to 
ferry them over Styx, fire temples vaster far, 
and meddle with sacred things that their ig- 
norant touch can but profane. In no case 
can the murder of one man change the sys- 
tem of a nation’s government, and wrongs 
to be nghted, of a political nature, can be 
righted only through slow and innocent 
means that imply growth and accretion, and 
not convulsion, It may be well to make it 
unpopular to be a king, but murder is not 
the way to do it, and it does but turn the 
general mass of once disapproving feeling 
to the side of the outraged. 

That there is a class of floating adven- 
turers, without money, without place, with 
only a shallow froth of intelligence, who 
make the welkin ring with strident and 
blatant outcry of theories leading to such 
ends, is to be acknowledged while deplored 
But they are almost universally people un- 
worthy of any respect, and who would fail 
personally at any juncture requiring con- 
certed action, or humble self-forgetfulness, 
who have no gift but the gift of tongues, 
and find that fired only through hatred of 
those whose superior condition is the result 
of labor or of achievement, on the part of 
somebody, that would be impossible to these 
adventurers or their race. It is lamentable 
when any are led astray by the utterances 
of such wretches, who may admire the red- 
handed king-killers, but can never rival 
them. 

Even the French Revolution, responsible 
as it 1s for many wild socialistic ideas, nev- 
er countenanced assassination, for it always 
preserved at least the semblance of judicial 
proceeding in its death-dealing, and king- 
killing was known before its day. What 
the wrongs of the Russian people may be 
we do not pretend to know, but they must 
be infinite indeed to turn the milk of hu- 
man kindness in the white breasts of woman 
to the currents of wolfish veins, to justify 
the deeds of the VERA SaSsULITCHES and 
Sopuiz Pirorrskis and their mates; and 
all can see that murder done in their behalf 
has hurt but not helped them. From the 
days of RavatLuac and those before him to 
the days of Orsini and those after him, as- 
sassination to the broad mind of the people 
is able to take no other form than that of 
the lowest murder, of a stabbing in the 
back and in the dark, in no wise ennobled 
by the absence of effort to escape on the 
part of the murderer, whether he is illustra- 
ting his own fanaticism or isthe crazed in- 
strument of conspirators. Life is the breath 
of God breathed into the nostrils of man, we 
feel, and he that takes it from ruler or from 
pauper commits a sin against the Holy 
Ghost. 

The recent imitator of these marderous 
fools, in our own land of freedom and peace 
aud happy plenty, deserves personally not a 
moment’s notice, as he appears to have been 
an imbecile rogue from his cradle, loving 
only crazy notoriety. Of him it is only to 
be said that if he had his faculties in suf- 
ficient order to commit his crime, he had 
them in sufficient order to receive the pen- 
alty of that crime. That he has had his 
predecessors and may have his successors 
is not a matter to dwell on, since, ruler or 





ruled, we are none of us safe in walking the 
streets with madmen. Yet in spite of him- 
self he has rendered us one service in the 
midst of the horrible and heinous commis- 
sion of his crime, in uniting us as one fam- 
ily from north to south, from east to west, in 
a way that it seems nothing else could do— 
in a way to make the heart beat and the 
tears gush, so that we have but one com- 
mon feeling—and in throwing fresh light on 
the beauty of our institutions, under which, 
however hot the canvass, election once over, 
the man elected is the accepted of both par- 
ties and all men, around whom the hearts 
of all citizens build a rampart of protection 
at need. And the black deed has, more- 
over, served to arouse a sensation of kin- 
ship throughout all the races of Christen- 
dom, and the islands beyond the East, as we 
hear the ruler of the adjacent country put 
an end to his festivities during our season 
of suspense and sorrow; and we receive the 
sympathetic messages of kings and queens 
and foreign peoples from one end of the 
earth to the other. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR INDIGENT 
MAIDEN LADIES. 


AM an indigent maiden lady myself. It 1s 

therefore natural that I should know the pe- 
cuharities of this class, and the problems of life 
presented to such minds. Why not suggest to 
others some of the answers to these problems 
which have occurred to me in my own bewilder- 
ment ? 

“If I had my life to live over again, I'd live it 
awful differenter,” remarked my pet Irish house- 
maid the other day. And indeed if most of us 
knew at twenty that fifty would find us still 
maiden ladies, and still indigent, we should, no 
doubt, proceed very differently 

But at twenty there are so many possibilities 
that it would be almost wrong to narrow our lives, 
as we should if we were sure of the future that 
awaits us. At twenty, a woman who is good for 
anything is often so “glad to be alive” that she 
is also almost “glad to earn a living,” if that is 
the reasonable thing for her to do. She loves to 
be independent, she wants to help the whole 
world, and she wants untold money. She likes 
heavv silk better than alpaca, and seal-skin mit- 
tens better than worsted ones. But without en- 
tering at all into the woman’s rights question, 
we are justified in saying that she will not be 
able to earn very much, try as she may; and if 
she is sensible, she probably will not trouble her- 
seif much about silk or seal-skin, though in a 
moment of strong temptation she may buy six- 
button gloves with money which might have been 
put into the bank. 

But when she has economuzed to the utmost in 
dress, she still needs money. She wants con- 
certs and lectures,and books and pictures, pri- 
vate German lessons, a piano, a trip to the inter- 
national exhibition, one little delightful vacation 
with the Tourjée tourists in Europe. She must 
have these things, not for pleasure alone, though 
she dearly likes that, but for education; she 
wants the fullest life, she is on fire to use all 
her faculties. 

But she cheerfully economizes in all these 
things, and still there is a struggle to make the 
ends meet. Shall her father’s house be mort- 
gaged when she can help him about the grocer’s 
bill? Shall her mother be overworked when she 
can hire a servant? Why ean not Tom go to 
college? And what a shame that Fanny’s won- 
derful voice should not be cultivated! Here 
economy ceases to be a virtue, 

I do not know a woman that earns her living 
who lives beyond her means, but neither have I 
ever known one who laid aside any money before 
she was thirty With all their poor little econo- 
mies, their salaries are too small for that, 

From twenty to twenty-five, such women fluc- 
tuate between black despair and glorious happi- 
ness Happiness prevails, on the whole, because 
they have boundless hope. But the years go by, 
and one possibility after another disappears. 
The fairy prince does not come to carry off the 
captive maiden; the song she was to sing, and 
thereby move the world, is still unsung; the pic- 
ture she was to paint is painted only in her burn- 
ing brain. And now the beauty has faded, and 
the prince will never know the princess; the 
voice is too cracked ever to sing the song, and 
dull daily cares have driven the picture out of 
the mind. 

This is the despairing moment when women 
marry for a home, or consent to be supported by 
rich relatives who do not want them, or when 
they learn that they must economize in deadly 
earnest But why economize? Who of us even 
by eternal vigilance can lay aside enough to live 
upon before old age overtakes us? A hundred 
dollars is a large sum to spare from our salaries, 
but how many years we should have to save a 
hundred dollars before the income of our savings 
would approximate to our present small earn- 
ings! Let us eat, drink, and be merry. How 
much better to economize life and strength by 
living a free and happy life than to haggle over 
a few paltry dollars! Surely, surely; but what are 
we to do when we are past work? We may die 
suddenly before that day comes ; still, we may not. 
Tom may be in a position to help us; but Tom 
has a wife and family. Fanny may marry a rich 
man—who will not want to support her sisters. 
There is the Old Ladies’ Home, and that is a bless- 
ed charity. 

One enterprising lady I know presents a little 
subscription book to each of her friends, request- 
ing the contribution of a penny from each. She 
hopes, at the age of sixty-five, when she will be 
eligible to the home, to have a hundred dollars— 





the admission fee. Another puts all her cast-off 
clothing into an immense chest, against the time 
when she shall no longer be able to earn more 
clothing. But why do I harrow your minds? 
And what advice have I to give? First, we 
must know the truth. As for the advice, it is not 
worth much—not anything to many temperaments, 
Such as it is, it is comprised under four heads. 

First, save something every year you work. It 
will be difficult, but I should suppose it possible 
for most women who are teachers, or dressmakers, 
or book-keepers, or even clerks, to save fifty dol- 
lars a year. 

I hear a storm of indignation. It is not possi- 
ble, you say, and if it were, your employers, es- 
pecially the school-boards, would reduce your sal- 
aries instantly. 

Well, that is partly true, and I know your va- 
cation trip has given you a ten years’ lease of 
life, and you can wear your seal-skin sacque till 
extreme old age, so I do not expect any woman 
under thirty to follow my advice, Still, I give 
it: save fifty dollars a year. 

Second, do not invest more than a hundred dol- 
lars in one place. Put a little money in the 
bank, a little in government bonds, a little in a 
life-insurance with an endowment policy, a little 
in a co-operative store, a very little in Western 
farms, ete. The interest may be small, but it is 
not likely that all the investments will fail at 
once, 

Third, make up your mind at the outset that 
this process must be continued many years, so 
that the accumulating interest will be an im- 
portant item in the fortune you are amassing. 
For instance, fifty dollars a year for thirty years, 
if not at interest, would give you only fifteen 
hundred dollars; if at interest at five per cent., 
it would give you not far from three thousand 
dollars. If you began at twenty, you might re- 
tire at fifty. You will not begin till thirty, but 
perhaps some years you may save more, and at 
any rate you can retire at sixty, and is not this a 
better prospect than the Old Ladies’ Home ? 

Is the woman demented that she thinks we can 
live on the income of three thousand dollars ? 
Well— 

Fourth, you must plan to live in the simplest 
way when you cease working. You will say 
you would rather continue to work than to live 
so, That is right; work as long as you can. 
But it will not hamper your life to know it is 
possible to stop when you are too old and feeble, 
or when the conditions of work become intolerable. 

But could any woman lead a rational life on 
three thousand dollars ? Many would be willing 
to try for that if they thought so. 

It would be cheaper as well as pleasanter for 
two friends to combine their forces. I know sev- 
eral pretty villages on the railroad, not far from 
the city, where two such ladies could easily secure 
four good rooms for fifty dollars’ rent. They 
could easily do their house-work themselves. The 
expense for fuel need not exceed thirty dollars a 
year for such an establishment, as I know by ex- 
perience. Perhaps you will not believe that a 
hundred dollars would furnish the table with an 
abundance of wholesome, substantial, appetizing 
food. But buy a pound of the best steak, and 
see how many dinners it will make two maiden 
ladies. For rent, fuel, and board, each partner 
thus pays ninety dollars a year. In such a quiet 
home, forty dollars would clothe her in as neat 
and lady-like a way as a hundred and fifty dollars 
would do when she goes out to earn her living. 
Then, if her three thousand dollars can be in- 
vested at five per cent., she will still have twenty 
dollars a year left for postage, travelling, gifts, 
books—but let us settle in a village with a public 
library. 

After all, would it not be just as dismal to lead 
such a scrawny life as this as to live from hand 
to mouth, and trust Providence for our old age ? 

Perhaps so, We must, at all events, trust 
Providence, or we shall be mere misers. We 
might toil our thirty years, and lose our earnings 
in a day. If we could not bear the loss with 
fortitude, we ought never to try to save; we are 
altogether unworthy. 

Thirty years of toil, and only a pittance at the 
end! But we have the toil, at any rate, and the 
pittance makes half the difference between cark- 
ing care and serenity. And could we not lead a 
cozy, happy, blessed life in those sweet country 
homes ? 

Can we serve God and Mammon? In the anx- 
ious endeavor to make our accounts balance, are 
we thinking only of Mammon? Oh no! It is 
often “ plain living” which makes “high think- 
ing” possible. 

We want the freest, fullest, richest life all 
through. But we must accept our conditioas, 
and while we are on the earth, we must tread it 
firmly, though our faces are steadfastly turned to 
the heavens. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
TRAVELLING DRESSES. 


LEGANCE, ease, and durability have often 

enough been designated as the three essen- 
tial characteristics of the travelling dress, the sine 
qua non, in fact; for unless it possess in some 
degree a combination of these qualities, the trav- 
elling costume has little advantage over the or- 
dinary street dress or rough mountain suit, As 
it is destined for hard service, and apt at some 
critical moment to become the sole dependesce 
of the wearer, it is important that a material 
should be carefully chosen which can be artist- 
ically employed without relying upon elaborate 
design or decoration for satisfactory results. 
Good taste and common-sense have alike decreed 
simplicity, and in this dress, of all others, must 
showiness and tawdriness be strictly avoided. 


CHEVIOTS, 


Of all the dress stuffs in the market the Chev- 
iots dre the favorites of the season. These come 
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in checks, plaids, and stripes of every color, the 
prevailing tones being dull reds and browns with 
a cross of yellow, neutral grays with blue and in- 
visible green and negative reddish-purple shades. 
Some are rather large in the square or stripe, 
and perhaps a trifle loud, but the average run in 
warm combinations of color, which, by giving the 
effect of a single tone, lend an air of simplicity 
at adistance, Cheviots are never combined with 
other materials. A certain rigid air is maintained 
in these costumes by the avoidance of bouffant 
draperies in the over-dress and a strict adherence 
to the Amazon cut in the basque—a severity which 
is much favored, and well suited to this fabric. 
It is not becoming to the face, and is a hard 
material for unskilled hands to manage, besides 
being somewhat heavy for midsummer wear; but 
the English rules which govern so many of our 
toilettes at present have ordained its use, and may 
not be disobeyed. 


CAMEL’S-HAIR AND FLANNEL SUITS. 


Should the choice be something more dainty, 
capable of fine folding and draping, it will fall on 
the best quality of camel’s-hair or fine flannel. 
The best imported French dresses show these 
goods made up over silk in different styles. The 
firm, light texture of the camel’s-hair makes it a 
staple article, as little menaced by Worth’s neglect 
as gros grain itself, which people will continue to 
wear in spite of dressmakers’ proscriptions. It 
appears in all the new shades, and combines beau- 
tifully with Surah, Sicilienne, satin, silk, or vel- 
vet, without looking cumbersome or out of sea- 
son. A more appropriate and subdued effect is 
secured where one color alone is introduced, but 
this is not often the case in any but the import- 
ed suits. One of these—a very soft fine flannel, 
dark navy blue in color—is trimmed tastefully, 
though not gaudily, with graduating bands of 
striped gros grain ribbon, where the light blue, 
olive, and chaudron tints run lengthwise on a 
black ground. The foundation round skirt of 
navy blue silk is finished with the fine knife- 
pleating at the bottom that is unfailing on a 
well-made dress, 

There is no over-dress, A succession of half- 
inch tucks, running, not horizontally, but the 
length of the figure, from the band to within a 
few inches of the braid, is laid around the entire 
skirt a slight distance apart. Near the bottom 
the tucking ceases, allowing the stuff to fall in a 
scant flounce over the small knife-pleating. A 
wide band of the gros grain ribbon edges the 
flounce, surmounted by two narrower rows, which 
approach the tucks. The peculiar success of 
this skirt is due to the full pleated effect given 
by the regular rows of tucking, which, caught in 
at the waist, fall as airily and loosely about the 
figure as though composed of a single thickness. 
A folded scarf of flannel edged with the wide 
trimming passes over the hips from the sash 
loopings at the back to a low single point below 
the knee in front, where it ends in a large double 
bow. A summer wrap, in the fichu shape so 
much worn, with long ends hanging to the knee, 
is trimmed with black silk fringe, lightened by 
dashes of pale olive, blue, and chaudron silk, to 
the waist line, where it is loosely knotted. The 
tabs are shirred, and finished with black silk tas- 
sels enlivened in the same way. The basque is 
a short double-breasted postilion, with pleated 
coat-tail back. Round standing collar and a plain 
cuff on a tight coat sleeve are completed on upper 
and lower side by three fine bands of the ribbed 
silk trimming. Ornamental steel buttons uniting 
the different shades used in the dress appear on 
dress front, coat tail, and cuff. For severe wea- 
ther, with this suit may be worn a handsome 
tweed Ulster of mixed gray, faced and trimmed 
with navy blue silk. A “ rough-and-veady” broad- 
brimmed black straw hat, turned up on one side, 
and covered with curling black plumes, gives a 
demurely coquettish touch to the costume, which 
furthermore includes the indispensable tan-color- 
ed gloves and a black fringed parasol. On a tall 
graceful figure the effect is very striking, without 
being in the least questionable or outré, as the 
light bands might lead one to suppose. The suc- 
cess of every dress depends, of course, entirely 
upon the “chic” of the wearer, but reproductions 
of this one for slight persons might be undertaken 
in the new canoness blue, sage green, bronze, 
olive, plum, or deep heliotrope shades, and black, 
with very pleasing results, 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS, 


Subdued shades must, of course, be selected for 
travelling, as being both more serviceable and styl- 
ish, and in drab, olive, brown, black, blue, and in- 
visible green may be adapted to any complexion. 
Should this particular costume be imitated, any 
fabric that is flexible and fine will cling smooth- 
ly to the figure in these long tucked lines, with- 
out necessitating the expensive purchase of the 
choicest camel’s-hair or flannel. Besides, many 
other dress stuffs are more youthful than these, 
and the choice is so wide as to enable every indi- 
vidual fastidious taste to satisfy itself. French 
bunting, beige, cashmere, armures (figured or 
plain and of one shade), tricot cloth, honeycomb 
cloth, camel’s-hair serge, serge proper, heather 
tweed, and all flannel-finished materials are 
among the novelties for this purpose. 


MODELS FOR TRAVELLING DRESSES, 


A very simple and English-looking suit is made 
of a subdued yellowish brick-dust flannel. Basque 
and over-dress of the plain goods, caught over an 
untrimmed round skirt of striped dull red and 
yellow. The fullness of the upper skirt is all 
bunched together, and caught in a strap below 
the left hip, falling back in graceful lines, A 
trim, tightly fitting postilion basque, with a heavy 
silk cord running around the lower edge and in 
double lines up the front on either side of ten 
closely set buttons, gives an air of elegance to an 
otherwise unpretentious but lady -like costume. 
Flaring hats trimmed with Spanish lace and fea- 





thers add the finishing English character, which 
youth and beauty succeed in carrying off tri- 
umphantly. A simple camel’s-hair travelling 
dress made up over silk has under and over skirt 
in one band. A deep pleating reaching to the 
knee is laid in single box pleats around the bot- 
tom of the skirt. On the flat space between the 
folds stretch long military ornaments of wide 
black braiding, with the trefoil looping at the low- 
er end. An ample over-dress is secured by two 
straight breadths of the material, falling to the 
edge of the dress in front, and drawing aside to 
show the under-dress, and form double points. To 
the right and left of the opening the ornamental 
braidings, with trefoil loopings at either end, like 
passementerie frogs, are placed above each other, 
and decrease in size as they near the top. This 
trimming might look heavy were it employed to 
excess, but judiciously managed, it gives simply a 
sense of richness. The front breadths are drawn 
up at the sides, back of the hip seams, and abun- 
dant draperies of the untrimmed camel’s-hair fall 
gracefully from the band behind to the bottom 
of the dress, nearly covering the flounce. The 
basque, which is perfect in cut and fit, and en- 
tirely unadorned, with the exception of the braid 
binding the lower edge and the buttons, is cut on 
the new bias French pattern, short on the hips, 
with the two front darts very close together, and 
the bust easy and full. Plain sleeves and up- 
right collar increase the unostentatious beauty 
of these simple lines and folds, which in this in- 
stance have developed into a becoming, shapely 
toilette, trim without stiffness, elegant without 
show. 
ULSTERS AND HATS, 


As many ladies are having their Ulsters made 
with special reference to these useful dresses, it 
may be added that for this a snuff-colored Ulster, 
with huge pockets and collar of Lincoln green, is 
designed. It is severely plain, like the dress, 
showing no tendency toward the shirred styles of 
the early spring and summer. Two hats are fur- 
nished, a wide- brimmed coffee-colored Manilla 
straw, curving down over the ears like the sea- 
side shapes; it is, in fact, intended for use on 
beaches and sunny drives. Deep blue velvet fa- 
cing, and a perfect crown of navy blue ostrich 
plumes curling outward, make this hat elaborate 
and becoming, but the particular feature of the 
costume when donned for actual travel is the low 
straw turban, With a number of imported cos- 
tumes these low, graceful coverings have been 
insisted on, but the style makes its way rather 
slowly through the press of huge curved and pic- 
turesque shapes that stock the market. It is 
surely coming in, however, and will be properly 
valued by those who have tossed and turned in 
railway carriages in a vain endeavor to find the 
soft side of the flaring brim. The turban appro- 
priately accompanies the low head-dress, as when 
tipped forward over the nose it loses all its charm 
of outline. The new finely braided and “ rough- 
and-ready”’ straws in which it comes slant a little 
toward the back. The brims are covered with 
shirred or plain velvet of a dark shade, frequently 
black, without reference to the color of the straw. 
Breasts, wings, and occasionally short ostrich tips 
trim the crown, long waving plumes being sup- 
posed to detract from the dignity of the style. 
As it is very trying to some faces to conceal the 
fluffy hair on the forehead, it is permitted to 
drop the hat back on the hair to the top of the 
frizzes. A dotted black net or real thread veil 
assists in keeping the hair tidy and the eyes free 
from cinders, besides shrouding the features be- 
comingly. 

For ordinary travelling use, when the color of 
the dress is not matched, black hats are the fa- 
vorite selection for old and young. Whatever 
they require in jauntiness, to be properly becom- 
ing to a school-girl, they gain from the gypsy 
shapes and fantastic brims of the present modes. 
Little addition is made to the straw, over and 
above a load of feathers. These are used in ex- 
travagant quantities, some of the large sizes be- 
ing fairly hidden under a mass of as many as 
fifteen medium-sized ostrich tips. A more se- 
date character is readily imparted to the close- 
sitting “capotes” by free use of black lace, jet, 
and satin Surahs, The heat, as well as the fash- 
ion for midsummer, dictates the abolition of 
strings on all but dress bonnets. 


BOOTS, HOSIERY, AND GLOVES. 


To go from one extremity to the other, it may 
be said that, in spite of the fact that the foot is 
more elegantly and comfortably shod in a high, 
neatly fitting walking boot than aught else, it is 
not an unusual thing te see ladies wearing low 
ties or high-heeled slippers on their journeys. 
This practice, which is in wretched taste, calls 
out all that is novel in the line of fine hosiery. 
New styles with ecclesiastical names are the spe- 
cial feature of the hour, and will continue fore- 
most in the autumn. Carmelite slate (a cool gray) 
bishop’s violet (a brilliant purple), pilgrims’ gray 
and canoness blue, bronze and olives, are the lat- 
est shades which are introduced in the best qual- 
ities of English silk hose only. There is a great 
demand for plain stockings, that is, for a single 
solid color for evening and day wear, They 
come in ruby, plum, steel gray, cream white, and 
the standard evening shades, rose, blue, etc., at 
prices which range from $7 to $15 a pair. 
“Moutarde anglaise” and coachman’s drab are 
worn principally with black toilettes, and are com- 
paratively low - priced, costing about $5 a pair. 
In the line of open-work fancy goods, what is 
called the “dentelle” hose is most varied and 
elaborate, with the strong mesh of the silk ground 
and the heavy embroidery of the pattern. All 
that the most extravagant fancy can desire in 
embroidered combinations can be found in these 
gauzy articles. The “dentelle stocking” comes 
also in lisle-thread, where it is lighter and more 
like lace. Plum and gold, black and gold, pea- 
cock blue and old gold, are dressy styles, at $10 





a pair. Less expensive novelties come in sponge 
silk, a mixture of cotton and silk, in fast colors, 
with the figures in all the embroidered hose 
worked by hand. <A great many persons prefer 
the lisle-thread stocking for summer wear for its 
gossamer texture and coolness, They average 
$3 and $3 50 a pair. White silk open-worked 
or hand-embroidered hose for brides are about 
the same price. Mourning hosiery is again more 
costly. For young widows, fine soft gray silk, 
and hair-stripes in black and white, reach $6 
a pair; for more advanced stages of widowhood 
the stripes broaden evenly, until they are about 
half an inch wide. 

Children’s styles in dressed silk, raw or sponge 
silk, come double at the knee, and only in plain 
colors, as fancy combinations are not held in 
good taste where they show so much, Balbrig- 
gans are equally in demand for little folk, on 
whose hosiery less money can be spent, for rough 
usage comes to the best of it; $5 is the highest 
price paid for the best qualities in children’s 
sizes. 

In fine silk for the hands the Jersey glove is 
the last freak. It has no opening for buttons at 
the wrist, and is as long as the eighteen-button 
length in the Bernhardt kid. In black it finds 
special favor, but can be had in old gold, slate 
grays, and tan-color, It stretches as tightly over 
the hand as the Jersey over the body, but wrin- 
kles slightly above the wrist, though not as much 
as the Bernhardt. It is cooler and more durable 
than the dressed or undressed kid, and extremely 
dressy with light toilettes for the sea-shore or 
the country. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBE, & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; A. 
T. Srewart & Co.; and Stern Broruers. 





PERSONAL. 


Kenyon COLLEGE has just made Senator Suer- 
MAN an LL.D. 

—The husband of Jutta Smita, of Glaston- 
bury, Connecticut, Mr. PARKER, is seriously ill. 

—Mr. GLADSTONE entertained Mr. WHITELAW 
Reip in London the other day. 

—Mr. Joun G. WHITTIER is spending the sea- 
son at North Conway. 

—People abroad seem to have gone mad over 
fancy fairs, as if they werea newinvention. The 
Old English Fair at London, La Foire aux Plai- 
sirs at Paris, and a Bazar at Bagshot have been 
occupying the attention of nobleand simple. At 
the first, Lord Grey pe WILTON, in shirt sleeves 
and white apron, played waiter, and the Princess 
of Wales, in heliotrope satin and army lace, 
bought kittens at fifty dollars a pair, and people 
arrived in Sedan-chairs; at the second, a count- 
ess in old gold satin presided at the dairy; 
while at the last, given at the residence of the 
Duke of Connaught, Prince LEoPoLp sold walk- 
ing-sticks, and took the part of auctioneer, and 
the Princess Louise sold at a stall dressed in 
crewel-embroidered white holland. 

—Fifty thousand dollars is the little present 
the Duke of Portland will give his cousin, Miss 
BENTINCK, on her marriage with Lord GLAMIS. 

—The Greeks at Missolonghi have raised a 
statue of Pentelic marble, by the sculptor V i 
TALIS of Syra, to Lord Brkon, on the spot where 
his heart was buried. 

—Baron BLANC, who married an American, 
and who was lately Italian Minister at W: ashing- 
ton, has been ambassador to eight different 
countries, twice a peace-maker on the battle- 
field, twice an agent in seating kings on their 
thrones, three times a member of international 
arbitration, and twice Under-Secretary of State. 
His career was begun as secretary to Count 
Cavour. 

—The marriage of the Princess Victrorta of 
Baden to the heir-apparent of Sweden and Nor- 
way will take place on the same day as the silver 
wedding of her parents, September 20. 

—On the occasion of the Grand Prix at Paris, 
Queen IsaBELLA—whom it is proper to address 
as ‘* Majesté,’’ not as ‘‘ votre Majesté” —wore old 
gold satin, trimmed with bands of black velvet, 
and a horseshoe of diamonds. 

—Articles on “ The Poetry and Humor of the 
Scottish Language,’ which appeared in Black- 
wood ten years ago, attributed to Lord NgEavgs, 
were written by Dr. CHARLES MACKAY. 

—The Duchesse de Fitz-James gave a ‘‘ mus- 
lin ball” lately in Paris, at the coming out of her 
granddaughter, Mile. De CHAReTTE, and decora- 
ted her house with wild spring flowers, while a 
Miss PoLk, of the White House family, was 
among the guests. 

—A gun of historic interest, with the lone star 
of Texas and the name of General JosepH GREEN 
engraved in gold upon it, and with a golden eagle 
set in the stock, was lately bought by a Yuma 
(Arizona Territory) gunsmith. 

—A flower service yearly, at which children 
present bouquets, which are afterward distribu- 
ted amongst the hospitals, is a regular institu- 
tion in many London churches. 

—ALEXANDRE Dumas fils has been transform- 
ed into ALEXANDRE DuMAS grandpére. 

—The Bodleian Library, at Oxford, possesses 
the only existing manuscript of the first Anglo- 
Saxon poet, CapMoN, who died in 680, 

—The well-known oarsman of Yale, Mr. Ju- 
LIAN KENNEDY, is manager of the Edgar Thomp- 
son Steel-Works at Pittsburgh, and now “ pad- 
dles his own canoe”’ instead of rowing races. 

—General IGNATIEFF’S estate in the valley of 
the Donetz is called New York. 

—A silver dollar of the United States, of 1804, 
only eight of which are in existence, was bought 
lately by Mr. 8. L. Conen for one hundred and 
fifty dollars. The British Museum has one, 
which cost eight hundred dollars; so it would 
seem as if Mr. ConHEN had made a bargain. 

—The agent of Baron RoruscHiLD, of Paris, 

lately paid over twenty-two hundred dollars for 
a little etching of VANDyckK, at the sale of the 
late Mr. BALE’s collection, which was very much 
wanted by the British Museum to complete the 
finest collection of VanpycK etchings in the 
world. 

—The distinguished geographer and explorer 
Captain Ricnarp Francis Burton is vegeta- 
ting on a small salary at Trieste, A little while 
before the Crimean war he undertook a pilgrim- 
age to Mecca and Medina disguised as a theo- 
logical student, when discovery would have been 








certain death, having prepared himself by going 
through with a course of Mohammedan divini- 
ty under a priest of that religion. He speaks 
twenty-nine languages, and his wife is a Catho- 
lic lady of the old ARuNDEL of Wardour stock, 
and a Countess of the Holy Roman Empire in 
her own right, 

—Sir Freperick Leicnton’s picture of Net- 
LIE GRANT SArRTORIS is said to make her look 
like a girl of fourteen. 

—Mrs. Howg, the mother of the wife of the 
late Vice-President Henry Wuson, is living at 
the old homestead, at the age of ninety-four. 

—The LeLanps and WitLarps and many of 
the great hotel proprietors of this part of the 
country originated in Vermont. 

—The widow of UHLAND, the German poet, is 
dead at Stuttgart, at the age of eighty-two. 

—The printing of M. Litrré’s dictionary last- 
ed from September 27, 1859, to July 4, 1872, and 
if it had been set up in a single column, would 
have been more than twenty-three miles long. 

—BISMARCK wears a very broad hat, and the 
Prince of Wales, whom Lasoucuere begs not 
to wear a chimney-pot hat, has had a copy made 
for his use. 

—The poet and preacher of Iceland, Jon Toor- 
LAKSON, worked as a blacksmith, and tended cat- 
tle; butat the age of seventy he finished a trans- 
lation of MiLTon’s * Paradise Lost,” having pre- 
viously translated Pope's “ Essay on Man’’ into 
Icelandic. 

—It is predicted that the future historians 
will select the new portrait of the Princess of 
Wales, taken in court dress, by Bassano, to il- 
lustrate biographies of her Royal Highness. 

—In a forty-six-year-old “annual,” Heath's 
Book of Beauty, edited by the Countess of Bies- 
sington, the step-mother of HoBart Pasha is 
represented as wearing a turban—coming events 
thus casting their shadows before. 

—The centenary of the birth of George Str- 
PHENSON Was celebrated at Rome lately, while 
at Wylam-on-Tyne, near Newcastle, England, an 
ouk was planted on the same day near the cot- 
tage where he was born. 

—Twenty years ago, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore 
says, there were but eleven employments open 
to women, and now there are no less than two 
hundred and eighty-seven. The world moves. 

—While a slave in Virginia, State Senator 
Burton, of Fort Bend County, Texas, who is 
now worth ten thousand dollars, was taught to 
read and write by his mistress, whom he after- 
ward rewarded by supporting her till her death, 
the war having impoverished her, and sending 
her daughter a check for one thousand dollars 
on her wedding day. 

—Mr. HowarD Roserts, of Philadelphia, will 
execute the statue of Robert FuLton for the 
House of Representatives at Washington, and 
Miss BLANCHE Nevins, of Laneaster, is selected 
as the sculptor of Dr. MCHLENBERG’s statue. 

—ALEXANDRE Dumas’s celebrated dwelling, 
Monte Cristo, near St. Germain—with its mock 
Chateau d@'If, on the lake, its Moorish chamber 
and saloon, the walls and pillars papered with the 
title-pages of his three hundred romances, tales, 
and dramas—is for sale. 

—Thirty original letters written by Jerrer- 
SON, MONROE, MADISON and others are to be 
given to the Virginia Historical Society by Hon. 
A. H. Stewart, together with the sword of his 
grandfather, Major ALEXANDER STEWART, used 
in the Revolutionary coutest at Guilford Court 
House, North Carolina. 

—The prize given by the Cambridge Syndicate 
to the best Senior girl student in Engiaud has 
just been won by Miss AGNes Exror. 

—In connection with his scientific explora- 
tions of the Bay of Naples, M. Doukrn has intro- 
duced the telephone, and discovers that the diver 
and boatman overhead can converse intelligent- 
ly and quickly with each other. 

—At tlhe marriage of ex-Governor BULLOCK’s 
daughter, myrtle blossoms were used instead of 
orange flowers. 

—New Hall, Sutton, the oldest inhabited house 
in England, built in 1200, in which Cuarues IT. 
was concealed during the civil war, has fallen 
under the hammer. 

—Sir Jutius Benepict’s infant son is to have 
the Prince of Wales and Lord Latuam for god- 
fathers. 

—It is asserted by Sir GARDINER WILKINSON 
that Egyptian mummies have been discovered 
with teeth stopped with gold. There is nothing 
new under the sun. 

—The new residence of Secretary BLAINE in 
Washington is to be simply ‘‘a square, old-fash- 
ioned house.’ 

—A “reading party” for the coast of Norman- 
dy, for the months of July and August, is being 
formed by Professor and Mrs. StzADMAN ALDIS, 
of England, for the benetit of ladies preparing 
for university examinations in the fall. It would 
not be amiss to adopt the idea in this country. 

—An auk’s egy was sold in London not long 
ago for five hundred dollars; only fifty of these’ 
eggs are known to be in existence, but the fa- 
bled roe’s egg could scarcely command a higher 
price if offered for sale. 

—Each king present at the late peace confer- 
ence between Sir SamueL Rowe and the step- 
father of the King of the Ashantees, Prince 
BuakI, at Elmina, had a mammoth umbrella of 
brilliant colors held over him, while Prince Bua- 
KI himself was covered with gold ornaments, 
his arms being so heavy with golden bracelets 
that they were supported by a man on each side. 

—Au original autograph letter from Jonn 
Hancock to BENJAMIN FRANKLIN has been 
given to the Historical Society of Delaware. 

—Madame CARLA SERENA is the only lady 
who has been made an honorary member of all 
the principal geographical societies of Europe. 

—The design for the frame of HuNTINGTON’s 
portrait of Mrs. Hayes, by Mr. Benn Pitman, 
is confined in its decorations to subjects which 
are the products of this country—oak branch, 
leaf, and acorn, Maximilian suntlow er, haw thorn 
leaf and blossom, and water-lily. 

—Darwin’s niece asked him what a cat has 
that no other animal has; after grave reflection 
he gave it up, and she answered, ‘ Kittens.”’ 

—The Baroness Buxpert-Courts is Presi- 
dent, and the Duke of Connaught, the Earl of 
Rosslyn, Prince CHrisTiIaNn, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Earl of Suaftesbury, the Earl of 
Verulam, Lord Berwick, and Lord Leien are 
Vice-Presidents, of the British Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation. Surely the busy bee is getting up in 
theworld. And itis going to be the fashion pres- 
ently to keep bees, and every fine lady will have 
her pretty hives, and offer distilled apple blos- 
soms or cloyers to her guests, 
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Infant’s Knitted Stocking. 
Tuts stocking, which is designed to 
be drawn over those ordinarily worn 
by infants, for protection and warmth 
in travelling, is knitted with colored 
purse silk, and is plain throughout, 
with the exception of the rim at the 
top, which is plain and purled alter- 
nately, The pattern is similar to that 
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Fig. 1.—Inrant’s Batiste Rose. 
For description see Supplement. 
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183 rounds plain throughout, but in the 
last of these release each st. that comes 
above, and was originally knitted out of a 
thread in the 16th round, ravelling it down 
to that round, Work the toe of the stock- 
ing on the remaining st. in 30 rounds knit 
plain, narrowing at intervals of 7, 6, 5, 4, 
and 3 rounds and stitches respectively, so 
that at the end of the last round the st. 
will all be worked off. 


Bead Necklace. 


Tuts necklace consists of a net-work of 
steel and jet beads, finished at the bottom 


Suran AnD Lace 
Cravat Bow. 





shown in Fig. 2, which gives the detail 
for the mitt on this page, and the open- 
work is produced by dropping stitches 
at regular intervals. 
stocking, begin with a foundation of 96 
st. (stitch), and work in rounds as fol- 
lows: Ist-15th rounds. — Alternately 
knit 2 st. and purl 2 st. 
Alternately put the thread forward and 
knit 2 st. together, 
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Fig. 2.—Borprer ror Portizre, Fig. 1, Pace 493.—Cusnion Srircu. 


































—Knit plain. 
To make the 


sulting — st.). 


16th round.— 


Knit the following 
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Fig. 1.—Empromerep Tipy. 
[See Fig. 2, Page 485.] 
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Fig. 2.—Derau or Knirt- 
tep Mrrr, Fic. 1. 








with pendent loops, and 
attached at the top to a 
black velvet ribbon, which 
is embroidered with simi- 
lar beads, and tied in a 
bow in the back. 


Lady’s Knitted 
Mitt.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus mitt, which is spe- 
cially adapted for country 
wear, is knitted with écru 
thread or crochet cotton, 
The back is ornamented 
with three rows in cross 
stitch worked in the man- 
ner shown in Fig. 2. . Be- 
gin the work with a foun. 
dation of 66 st. (stitch), 
and knit in rounds as fol- 
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11th and 12th rounds.—Knit plain. 13th- 
15th rounds.—Purled, 


20th-22d 
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16th-18th rounds, 
19th round.—Alternately 
t.o. twice and k. 3 st. together (to do so, 
slip the first st., k. the following 2 togeth- 
er, and drop the slipped st. over the re- 
rounds.—Knit 
plain, except in the 20th round, in which 
take 2 st.,1 plain and 1 purled, out of the 
double thread in the preceding round. 



















the thread over the needle) and k. (knit 
plain) 2 st. together. 6th-9th rounds. 
—Kuit plain. 10th round.—Take up 
the foundation st. on needles, turn down 
the first 4 rounds to the wrong side of 
the work, and knit plain, taking each st. 
in the last round together with the cor- 
responding st. of the foundation, thus 
forming a firm double edge for the mitt. 
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Fig. 2.—Inrant’s Batiste Roper. 
For pattern and description see Sup- 


plement, No. IV., Figs, 17-20. 


23d-25th rounds. —Purled. 26th 
round.—Knit plain. 27th round.—Al- 
ternately t. 0., k. 2 st. together, and k. 
1. 28th-88th rounds.—Knit plain. 
Next take, for the thumb, the first 15 
st. apart on two needles, cast on 15 ad- 
ditional st. in connection with these, 
and work on the 30 st. 15 rounds knit 
plain. In the 16th round of the thumb 
take a needle threaded with cotton, and 
work as follows: * T.0., put the nee- 
dle through the next st., stringing 
it on the thread, k. 2; repeat from 
*. The ends of the thread are 







Bow. 











Knitrep Founpation. 


tied, holding the st. on it 
for the time being. 17th 
and 18th rounds.—Knit 
plain, taking 1 st. out of 
every thread. 19th-21st 
rounds. — Purled. 22d 
and 23d rounds. — Knit 
plain. 24th round.— 
Work for the notched 
edge of the thumb as fol- 
lows: .*« In connection 
with the next st. cast on 
3 st., drop the 2d of them 
from the needle over the 
$d, slip the 3d, k. the 1st, 
and drop the 3d over the 
resulting st., k. the st. 
next to which the 3 were 
cast on, and drop the pre- 
vious st. over the result- 
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ing st., k. the next 2 st. 





lows: Ist-4th rounds.— 
Knit plain. Sth round. 
—Alternately t, 0. (put 


Fig. 3.—Dersian ror Borner, Fic. 2, or Portiznr, Fic. 1, Pace 493. 
Description of Symbols: ® Dark Olive; ® Light Olive; ® Dark Blue; & Light Blue; © Gold; ® Dark Brown; © Light Brown; ! Foundation. 


together and drop the 
previous st, over the re- 
sulting st.; repeat from 
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*, but in easting on the 8 st. for the next tooth, 
cast them on over the st. left from the last, and 
in every second tooth, instead of knitting 2 st. to- 
gether, knit only 1. This round com- 

pletes the thumb. Take up the 15 
st. cast on at the beginning of the 
thumb, and on these, together 

with the st. that had been 

set aside, knit plain 20 
rounds, and then 
work 9 rounds as in 
the 16th—24th rounds 
of the thumh. Final- 
ly, remove the thread 


round.—Take 2 st., 1 plain and 1 purled, out of each 
double thread, and knit plain the rest. Repeat the 
lst-17th rounds 17 times; in the Ist round in every 
repetition knit together the first st. knitted in 

the preceding round and the st. nearest it 
of those that were left aside in the 16th 
and 17th rounds, and in order not to 

decrease the number of st., take 2 
st. out of the preceding st At 

the end of the last repetition 
knit 15 rounds plain, and 
then cast of the st 
Work the edging around 












from the 
16th round 
of the 
thumb, and 
that from 
the corre- 
spondi ng 
round in the 
hand, releasing the 

st. that were strung 
on them, and ravel them 
Fie. 1.—Monocnam. to form the open spaces 
shown in Fig. 2. 


Child’s Knitted and Crochet Collar.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tus child’s collar is worked with fine knitting cotton. Fig. 2 
shows a section in full size, giving the details of the work. The 
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the edge and 1 ch. 
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1 st. Increase the number 
of st. at the corner in this and Fig. 2.—Monogram. 















the following rounds as much as 

may be necessary to prevent tension. 2d round.—Alternately 
1 de. around the next ch. in the preceding round and 1 ch. 3d 
round,—Alternately 1 se. (single crochet) around the next ch. in 


inner part is knitted, and the lace edging is in crochet. To make it, the preceding round and 7 ch., passing 3 st. 4th and 5th rounds. 
begin with a foundation of 17 st. (stitch), and work back and forth as } 


—1 sc. on the first st. in the preceding round, then alternately 7 ch. and 
1 sc. on the middle ch, of the following 7; 1 se. on the last st. in the 


follows: Ist-15th rounds.—Knit plain throughout. 16th round.—Knit 2 





st., 3 times alternately put the thread over twice and knit 3 st. together, then _ round, 6th round.—* 1 se. on the middle ch. of the next 7 in the preced- 
knit 1 st.; the remaining st. are not used in this and the following round, 17th ing round, 10 ch., 1 se.on the 4th of them, forming a loop, 3 ch., 1 se. on the 
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middle ch. of the next 7, 7 ch.; repeat from *. 
7th round.—1 sc. on the first st. in the preceding 
round, 4 ch., * 4 de. separated by 3 ch. around 
the next loop, 4 ch., 1 se. on the middle ch. of 
the next 7,4 ch.; repeat from *. 8th round. 
—-x 1 dc. around the following 3 ch., 3 ch., 3 
dc. separated by 1 p. (picot, consisting of 5 ch. 
and 1 sc. on the first of them) around the next 3 
ch., 8 ch., 1 de. around the following 3 ch.; re- 
peat from *. Edge the collar at the neck with 
4 rounds worked as in the 8d, 6th, 7th, and 8th 
rounds of the edging, and then crochet on the 
edge stitches on which the first of the 4 rounds 
is worked 2 picot rounds as shown in Fig. 2, 1 
forward, turned toward the edging, and 1 back, 
turned toward the inner part of the collar, in the 
following manner: alternately 1 p. and 1 sc. 
around the following second st. on the edge. 





MISS ANDERSON’S COLORS. 
By F. W. ROBINSON, 
Avtuor or “GranpMotier’s Money,” “ Poor Hu- 
manity,” “ Cowanp Conso1enog,” ETO. 
<< 


IL 

" WAS a big boy of fourteen when I fell in 
love with Miss Anderson. A precocious youth 
for my age, it was thought, and one whose ama- 
tory proclivities had been unduly developed by 
the study of all the penny novels and romances 
that could be procured in the town, or that the 
liberal supply of pocket-money would run to 
which was furnished by my parents and guard- 
jans: one parent maternal, and one guardian 
masculine, who became in due course my mo- 
ther’s second husband, and whom I had hated by 
instinct from the first moment of my setting eyes 

upon him. 

I was one of the pupils of Doctor Ragstaff’s acad- 
emy for young gentlemen at Weston-super-Mare. 
I had been a pupil from the early age of twelve, 
which was at the time my father died, and when 
my mother, I fancied, wanted to get rid of me. I 
did her an injustice, but I was full of morbid fan- 
cies at that period, and my guardian, trustee, and 
what not I have said that I disliked. The real 
fact was that I was far from a strong boy, and 
the doctors had warned my mother that I was 
better in the country: I was a boy growing very 
fast, a lanky youth, thin and cadaverous, with a 
love of fiction unnaturally developed, and some 
taste for painting and drawing which no one 
would develop for me. My nickname at Doctor 
Ragstaff’s was “ Hair-pin ;” and as I was consid- 
ered a somewhat effeminate youth for my age, 
possibly in conjunction with my lath-like propor- 
tions, it was not wholly inappropriate. Two years 
after my introduction to the Ragstaff seminary I 
became passionately devoted to Miss Anderson ; 
and the history of that boy-love forms the first 
portion of this little chronicle. 

It is as well to state at once that being an odd 
boy, mine was very naturally an odd passion. I 
am as fully convinced now in sober manhood as 
I was in the hot blood of my fourteen years that 
I was truly and desperately in love with Janie 
Anderson. There was no mistake about it; I 
had all the symptoms of the most violent species 
of the disorder. I could not eat, I could not 
sleep, I wrote poetry in large quantities, I neg- 
lected my lessons, I forgot to have my hair cut, 
I had but the one thought morning, noon, and 
night, that she was very precious to me, and that 
life without her would be a precious blank. It 
was a love too deep to take anybody into my con- 
fidence ; it was so intensely deep that the whole 
world remained in complete ignorance of my 
passion, and my inhuman principal compelled me 
to swallow large draughts of the most filthy com- 
pounds because I was looking pale and worn. 
As if tincture of rhubarb or the salts of Epsom, 
comforting as those preparations may be under 
less afflicting circumstances, could have had any 
ruddy or robust effect upon me! 

No—there was not a soul who suspected my 
attachment to Miss Anderson. Concealment 
preyed upon my hollow cheeks ; and, “ How 
dreadfully poorly that boy is looking!” I heard 
Doctor Ragstaff say petulantly to the tutor. “ Any 
one would think we were starving him to death.” 

I was being starved for want of a reciprocal 
affection; but no one suspected it—Janie An- 
derson least of all of them, at first. The master 
was anxious, and the medical attendant drugged 
me, and tried the most terrible experiments ; but 
I loved on, and gave no utterance to my absorb- 
ing passion, 

I was a very reserved boy, and sensitive to 
ridicule: this saved me from becoming the laugh- 
ing-stock of my comrades, the butt for the witti- 
cisms of a large community, with whom I had not 
a single tie of sympathy. It was enough to love 
—to feel that the secret of my adoration was apart 
from them, unknown by them, and yet was every- 
thing to me. There was a consolation in this, 
and in my small way I was perfectly contented. 
The idea of a hundred and twenty boys—red- 
cheeked, impudent, bloated boys—becoming cog- 
nizant of my love for Janie Anderson, threw me 
into a cold perspiration to imagine. I was mak- 
ing a fool of myself undoubtedly, but only to 
myself. To the world at large I was “out of 
sorts,” and growing too fast; I should be better 
presently. 

On the contrary, I got no better. I saw Miss 
Anderson twice every Sunday in the distant pews 
under the gallery where it was customary to pack 
Miss Fitzsimmons’s numerous pupils, and several 
times a week in our early morning walks we 
crossed each other’s path in our respective lines 
of march. Miss Anderson did not regard me as 
her admirer, although she was a young lady of 
about my own age, who looked about her with 
great interest, and might have seen my earnest 
gaze without much trouble. She had eyes for 
Thomas Swann and little Charlie Hunter and the 





ambitious Griggs, not to mention Teddy Bennett, 
who was our biggest boy, and was growing a mus- 
tache; but in no one instance did she glance at 
me. I had not a grin eternally stamped upon my 
countenance. When Miss Fitzsimmons’s young 
ladies came in sight on the parade, or were pro- 
ceeding up or down the path through Kewstoke 
Woods, I felt fit to drop, and actually turned 
faint, but I did not begin nudging my companion 
with my elbows, or falling into clown-like antics, 
like the rest of them. I preserved my outward 
decorum, and moved not a muscle of my respect- 
ful countenance. Perhaps if I had moved a 
muscle or two somewhere—I believe one or two 
of the rudest boys even moved the muscles of 
their left eyelids en passant—my silent attach- 
ment for Miss Anderson might have been suspect- 
ed a little earlier; but it was not my nature to be 
demonstrative, and I pursued the even and some- 
what monotonous tenor of my way, consoled by 
the one poor thought that there was no one in 
our school whom she really loved, and that to 
smile at Bennett one day was to cut him for Bob 
Griggs the next, and forget the two of them for 
young Hunter on the Sunday. 

By degrees the school acquired the informa- 
tion, false, true, or distorted, that pretty Janie 
Anderson was a real heiress—an uncommonly real 
heiress, to whom untold wealth of the most inde- 
scribable description would devolve upon the 
death of her father, a gorgeous being of great 
importance in India, but whether military, civil, 
or commercial was not quite clear to us. But an 
Indian nabob, or a nabob pickle merchant, mat- 
tered nothing to me. I loved her for herself 
alone. 

Whether her father’s Eastern life had given 
her in any way ideas of Eastern colors or display 
I can not affirm for certain, but it began to 
impress itself upon me that she was always 
the brightest and most gayly dressed of Miss 
Fitzsimmons’s young ladies, and that there was 
considerable effect in the colors she displayed, 
however “pronounced” they might occasionally 
be. She looked extremely well in everything, if 
at times a little bizarre ; and a bright sky blue 
dress, a dazzling crimson bow, a flower, or an 
emerald green ribbon, that would have vulgarized 
the appearance of nine young ladies out of ten, 
appeared to me to adorn her equally, and to give 
especial tone to some peculiar trait of dazzling 
beauty. Yes, I was very far gone in those dreamy, 
morbidly sensitive, happy and unhappy days, 
when Janie Anderson was all the world to me. 

A boy of strong imaginative powers, my mind 
went back to the days of chivalry, when the 
knights of old wore their lady-loves’ colors in 
their casques or plumes—“ or anywhere else they 
could stick ’em,”’ Hunter said, who was an irrev- 
erent young beast—and it began to impress itself 
clearly upon my mind that if any love-lorn being 
had a right to choose his colors from the colors 
of the maid whom he adored, that being was my- 
self. It was a delicate compliment, which would 
be conveyed by degrees to her; it was only a 
question of time. If she were observant and ap- 
preciative, it would clear up the whole mystery of 
my profound attachment to her: I could afford 
to wait and watch and pray. 

There was only one huge difficulty in the way 
—which color was it to be? What were the col- 
ors of Miss Anderson under which I was to fight 
and die? Miss Anderson was seldom dressed 
twice alike; it was evidently carte blanche as to 
the expenses of her wardrobe; and she was the 
envy and glory of the Pelican House Academy. 
I had it! I would change color with her change ; 
I would watch each varying shade of dress or 
ribbon, and suit myself to match. I would wear 
upon my breast, close over my throbbing heart, 
and therefore slightly on the left side, a neck-tie 
of the exact hue and shade—or as near as I could 
get it—which Miss Anderson might be honoring 
for the nonce. 

I had a liberal supply of pocket-money; there 
were in my box various colored silk handker- 
chiefs which would assist me in my plan when 
my expenses became too much for me; I could 
reduce my supply of penny numbers; I could 
sternly refuse to lend any more money to my im- 
pecunious brethren who were always in difficul- 
ties and arrears; I could deprive myself of the 
tart-like luxuries of life, and devote myself heart 
and soul to Janie. 

And I did. And it was a long, long time be- 
fore any one guessed my secret, and then it was 
discovered by the young ladies of Miss Fitzsim- 
mons’s seminary—‘“the blooming Pelicans,” 
Griggs had vulgarly christened them—and not 
by any of the dull-witted, thick-headed youths 
amongst whom my unhappy lot was cast. 

Even then it took six months, or close upon six 
months, before the suspicion dawned upon the 
feminine mind that something more was meant 
than met the eye. I was so demure a youth, so 
grave and reverend a signor, that the girls could 
not believe it of me, and thought it was a mere 
coincidence. This I learned afterward, but I 
forestall matters. 

I became as watchful and observant as a fox 
in the gosling season. I was very quickly aware 
that what Miss Anderson was pleased to wear 
on Saturday afternoon—when the band was play- 
ing in the hotel grounds, or in the Parade, or 
in Ellenborough Park, and when Miss Fitzsim- 
mons’s young ladies were allowed to promenade 
for half an hour—would be, as a rule, display- 
ed in the Fitzsimmons pew at church on the fol- 
lowing Sunday morning. And this gave me the 
opportunity of making Saturday-evening pur- 
chases by express permission of Doctor Ragstaff. 
This was the rule of Miss Anderson’s colors, I 
repeat; for there were several exceptions in the 
course of the six months, and then I was more or 
less at fault, 

It began, of course, to be remarked amongst 
my school-fellows that I had taken to neck-ties of 
a vivid hue, and much ridicule as to my choice of 
color was hurled at me in consequence, but not 





the biggest boy in the school dreamed of associ- 
ating “ Hair-pin” with Miss Anderson. “It was 
only my confounded vanity,” Tompkins said, tug- 
ging at my “ get-up” one Sunday morning with 
two hands. ‘ What made me think of such ab- 
surd colors he couldn’t make out, and blowed if 
he was going to stand it, for one. He wasn’t go- 
ing to have the shine taken out of him like that.” 

Tompkins was the head boy, and a bit of a 
bully; but he succumbed to my indomitable will. 
I was not to be turned from the set purpose of 
my life by a jest or studied insult, meek and un- 
complaining as I might be. That I suffered men- 
tally I need not say, and that there were times 
even when I prayed that Janie’s colors might for 
a week or two be temporarily subdued ; for every 
color did not suit me, and green made me posi- 
tively hideous of aspect. Still, I kept on with 
my plan, persevering to the end of time—or, 
strictly speaking, to the end of the term. 

Just before the beginning of the summer vaca- 
tion, then, Janie Anderson discovered that she 
might add my name to the long list of her ad- 
mirers at Weston-super-Mare. A lemon-colored 
ribbon with red spots was the clew to my secret. 
Miss Anderson had had her suspicions aroused, 
and this was the “test question.” On the Satur- 
day she had appeared on the Parade with a hat 
trimmed with the ribbon mentioned, and with a 
fancy bow of the same color at her throat. She 
was dark, and the effect was absolutely charming 
—never had she seemed to my doting eyes so 
perfect, so sublime—and I did not hesitate as to 
these colors for myself until I was before Crum- 
pet & Wrop’s plate-glass in the High Street, and 
saw the very article in the window, labelled 
“ From Paris, 1s. 11d. per yard.” Then I recoil- 
ed, not so much at the price, although it was ap- 
proaching the end of the term, and the exchequer 
was showing manifest signs of depletion, as at 
the very startling appearance it presented amongst 
a box of ordinary bonnet ribbons. 

I had often purchased bonnet ribbons before, 
and had been ingenious enough, by the aid of 
surreptitious padding, to pass them off as neck- 
ties to my contemporaries; but this, as young 
Griggs would have said, was “acorker.” I could 
not believe that anything which had been so be- 
coming to Miss Anderson would, apart from her 
ethereal self, look so horribly startling. Still, 
noblesse oblige—the Knight of the Snow - white 
Plume would not have faltered, rather would 
have glowed with pride at the distinction which 
it gave him; so I stepped into the shop, and 
bought three-quarters of a yard, with the young 
lady who measured it off surveying me critically. 

I had been there so frequently of Saturday 
evenings, my purchases were so particularly ec- 
centric, and Miss Anderson dealt there so very 
regularly on the Thursday or Friday, that it was 
probable that the attendant might have a sus- 
picion at last of my deep attachment. Would 
she betray me? Would it become necessary to 
bribe her into secrecy, or to beg her to subdue 
that aggravating smile which puckered up the 
corners of her mouth, and suggested a solution to 
the mystery in which I was wrapped? I did 
not know. In the holidays with my mother I 
would think it over seriously. 

When I surveyed myself in the glass at five- 
and-twenty minutes to eleven on the following 
Sunday morning, I felt my heart sink dreadfully, 
I was so awfully demonstrative about the chest. 
The Jemon silk in the broad morning glare was 
nothing but the brightest brimstone, and the red 
spots were only large blobs of crimson gore, and 
looked like danger signals at a distance. That I 
should catch the eye of the whole wide world I 
was convinced at once. I was surely going to 
proclaim on the house-tops that I was Janie An- 
derson’s devoted slave, and that her name would 
be found in big capital letters on my swollen 
heart. 

I hesitated, then I shook off any sense of rec- 
reant cowardice, and went down stairs, at the 
very last moment, when the boys were getting 
into rank, and it would be too late for many irri- 
tating personalities to be launched at me. The 
boys saw me and my tie, however, and grinned 
from ear to ear immediately ; Griggs, who was 
about my age and size, and was generally paired 
off with me in the procession to church, seized 
the opportunity of my propinquity to murmur, 
ironically, “Oh! what a gorgeous swell!” and 
Doctor Ragstaff, who was putting on his gloves 
in the hall, gasped for breath, and then came 
toward me slowly and ponderously, with a stony 
glare at. my adornments. 

“ Griffin,” said my preceptor, sternly, “are you 
making yourself a ridiculous object out of brava- 
do, or from sheer stupidity ?” 

“I—I don’t know what you mean, sir.” 

“T mean that absurd neck-tie, sir,” he shouted. 
“No one but a being lost to all sense of propriety 
would put on such a vulgar thing as that on a 
Sabbath morning.” 

“ Indeed, sir.” 

“ Indeed, sir !—yes, sir!” growled Doctor Rag- 
staff; “and it is in shocking bad taste, sir—a 
clown’s taste, and no one but a clown would 
think of wearing it. Go up stairs and take it off 
directly. Go—no, stop, you can’t go—there’s the 
five-minute bell. Quick, march—you must take 
the consequences of facing the eyes of society, 
and—turn your jacket up, do, or we shall be the 
laughing-stock of the whole town. And during 
the afternoon, Griffin, oblige me by learning the 
nineteenth chapter of St. John, instead of go- 
ing out for the usual promenade with us. For- 
ward!” 

We marched tochurch, Doctor Ragstaff and my- 
self hardly in the most devout frame of mind, 
and the boys disposed to be hilarious. I did not 
object to turn the lapels of my jacket over my 
brilliant neck-tie, and to walk on coweringly, as 
if in the middle of a snow-storm ; but in church I 
defied them all, and was true to my colors—or 
rather her colors—to the last. I displayed my 
tie and shirt front to the public gaze, for Janie 





Anderson wore lemon and crimson also, and hers 
was no clown’s taste, as the Goth of a school- 
master had affirmed. And Janie Anderson, for 
the first time in her life, smiled at me—almost 
broke into rippling laughter, I believe—and whis- 
pered several times to her companion, Miss Ter- 
ryball, and looked up and smiled again, and be- 
stowed so much gracious attention in my direc- 
tion that, as it afterward transpired, she was sent 
to bed by Miss Fitzsimmons directly she got home, 
and was doomed to bread-and-water diet for the 
remainder of the day. 

And all this was for my sake! When I knew 
all the truth, I thought my heart would break. 
To think—as I used to think constantly—that 
she had suffered for me, there was the apex to 
the big mountain of my love. 

Shall I say that I returned the smile? I did, 
and with all the fervor of my nature, thawed at 
last from its reserve. 

“ What are you grinning at, Hair-pin ?” mum- 
bled Griggs, in the middle of his prayers, “Is 
there anything the matter ?” 

“ Nothing, Griggs—nothing,” I responded, in a 
whisper. 

I was in ecstasy; on the wings of love I was 
soaring in imagination all about the church. I 
blush to think now of my boy’s irreverence, and 
complete forgetfulness of everything but her. 
But I was happy; Janie Anderson and I under- 
stood each other at last! This was true affec- 
tion, the reward of my undeviating constancy. 

I was in the seventh heaven of delight, and I 
fear the whole of the Reverend John Poundtext’s 
sermon was lost upon me; the school seemed 
demoralized, and there was so much whisper- 
ing and general fluttering among the dove-cote 
of the Fitzsimmonses that the more orderly of the 
congregation were completely scandalized. Hap- 
py and memorable morning of my undevoutness, 
I can not erase thee from the record of my boy’s 
life—of a romance stronger than are most boys’ 
follies or sentiments, as a rule, I returned home 
to take off my neck-tie, and receive my punish- 
ment with philosophy—with joy, even, for it was 
for Janie Anderson’s sake. I was resigned to 
my seclusion; I could think of her, and of her 
smiles. I could even, over the nineteenth chap- 
ter of St. John, which I was diligently committing 
to memory, plan out my future life with her—our 
courtship and marriage, the blessings on the un- 
ion, bestowed freely upon us by an Indian nabob 
and my widowed mother. 

Till the end of July—one more fortnight—my 
life was roseate. I saw her in the distance twice 
or thrice a week ; I wore her colors on my bosom 
faithfully, though I was grateful for the more 
subdued tone about them which suddenly, and, as 
I thought, very remarkably, set in. I was only 
fretting, unboylike to the last, at che close advent 
of the holidays, and the seven long weary weeks 
which would imtervene before I saw her again, 
even if—oh, awful thought !—it was fixed as fate 
that she should return to Miss Fitzsimmons. 

Two days before the holidays there came a start- 
ling surprise to me. Doctor Ragstaff had known 
it all along ; but this was like him. He had kept 
his secret well, the myrmidon! 

It had been arranged that the news should be 
broken to me at the last moment, as 1 was a weak 
and sensitive boy, forsooth, and took the affairs 
of life a little strangely. Had I been a “ crack- 
ed” boy, or a boy likely to be cracked, I could not 
have been treated more -like a child. Hence I 
behaved like a child away from them—but not 
before their faces; oh no!—and not at all like a 
young man going on for fifteen years of age! 

It was broken to me by degrees, and in old 
Ragstaff’s most presumptive manner, that my 
mother had married, quietly and privately, a fort- 
night since, the trustee to her estate and mine, 
and that a brand-new father had been provided 
for me. I remembered the other so well, I had 
been during my whole life so much the father’s 
boy rather than the mother’s, that the match seem- 
ed as sacrilegious as Hamlet’s mother’s match 
with Claudius. Life was a trouble to me; it was 
more than a trouble when it was told me that 
under these circumstances I had no home to return 
to, that the house in town was empty, and my 
mother and step-father had gone to Italy for their 
honey-moon. Thus it became imperatively ne- 
céssary for me to remain during the vacation un- 
der the protection of Doctor Ragstaff. 

It was my misfortune, and there was no resist- 
ing it. I said, “ Very well, sir,” and maintained 
my dignity till I was in my own room, when I 
gave way a bit. When I had recovered some- 
what, which was the next day, there were fresh 
items for my consideration. 1 found that I was 
somewhat of an incubus to Doctor Ragstaff, and 
very much in the way of his caleulations. He 
was going up several mountains, having an insane 
passion for going up mountains abroad ; and Mrs. 
Ragstaff, whom I liked very much, and who was 
a gentle, sickly, and much-stamped-upon lady— 
speaking metaphorically, of course, for the Doctor 
did not kick her—was going with him part of the 
way—to sit at the foot of the mountains, possibly, 
till he came down again. And neither Doctor 
Ragstaff nor his wife wanted to be bothered with 
me. One was too robust, and the other too ail- 
ing, and I was a boy in the way. 

The suggestion came at length that I should 
stop at Weston-super-mare. Doctor taff’s 
maiden sister remained in charge of the establish- 
ment ; and though she was not remarkably cheer- 
ful company, she would be better than the Doctor. 

“You will be quite your own master, Griffin, in 
due bounds of reason,” said Doctor Ragstaff, in a 
cheerful and persuasive tone; “and there will be 
nobody to interfere with you, and no occasion to 
trouble about too much study, You can bathe, 
attend the amusements of the place, see all the 
company, take my pony-trap out once or twice 
a week, and, in fact, thoroughly enjoy yourself. 
And there’s the run of my private library, Griffin, 
and you will find Roberts’s Discovery and History 
of Florida very entertaining reading, and The 
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faturalist’s Library, on the top shelf, full of in- 
structive pictures. Good-by, and a pleasant hol- 
iday to you, my boy. Bless you—till September 
next.” 

And away he went, and I was left alone at 
school, Iwas left in a bad way, with everything 
to depress me utterly. Miss Fitzsimmons’s pu- 
pils had been scattered to the four corners of the 
earth ; the house in which I lived was an empty 
barracks ; the school-rooms through which I wan- 
dered were full of ugly echoes; I might never 
see Janie Anderson again; my mother was mar- 
ried, and my new father I did not like. 

{To BE CONTINUED.] 





Monograms.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 485. 
Turse monograms, which are designed for handker- 
chiefs, etc., are worked on batiste or linen with fine 
embroidery cotton in satin, stem, overcast, and knot- 


ted stitch, 
Agrafe for the Hair. 


See {llustration on page 485. 


Turs gold or silver agrafe is mounted on a heavy 
double pin. It simulates the top of a comb, and can 
be worn where the latter could not be conveniently 
inserted. 





“WHERE THE BROOK AND THE 
WILLOW KISS.” 


A worp, a look, two clasped hands, 
Their plighted troths are taken ; 

Their hearts are light, their future bright: 
Can aught this fond dream waken ? 


A word, a look, two claspéd hands, 
Their plighted troths are broken ; 

Their paths diverge—will they e’er merge? 
A lone heart but the token. 





(Begun in Harprr’s Bazar No. 16, Vol. XIV.) 
THE QUESTION OF CAIN. 
By MRS. CASHEL HOEY, 


Avtnor or “ Aut on Norutne,” “Tur BLossomine or 
AN Axor,” “A Goiprn Sorrow,” Ero, 


CHAPTER XVIL. 
HORNDEAN OF HORNDEAN, 


Nornine could be more creditable to a man 
than to have made himself on the pattern and to 
the extent of which the late Mr. Horndean had 
offered a distinguished example. The pattern 
was that of an estimable member of society, who 
discharged all his obligations with exactitude, 
gave no offense,.and had no history, save in the 
self-making particular; the extent was that of a 
landed proprietor in Hampshire, with a consider- 
able fortune invested in safe and remunerative 
securities. He had been a lucky man in almost 
everything he had undertaken, and had had his 
way in all but a solitary instance: the one 
woman whom he had loved was not for him. 
Whether that contrariety of fate had lastingly 
imbittered the other favors of fortune, no human 
being, save Mr. Horndean himself, could have 
told ; he was a reserved man, whose quiet manners 
were a preservative against the prejudice that is 
sometimes extended to success when it does not 
demonstrate itself in folly and extravagance. 
These forms his success had never taken, partly 
because he really was a sensible man, and partly 
because it had not completed itself until he was 
sufficiently advanced in life to be aware of the 
emptiness of folly, and the unsatisfying nature of 
extravagance. The most entirely appropriate and 
timely piece of good fortune that had ever be- 
fallen him, according to his own estimate, was 
his getting possession of the fine old house and 
park on which he had conferred the name of 
Horndean. The place had been known by anoth- 
er name for more than two centuries, and had 
many recollections and traditions connected with 
it, some of them worthy and lofty, others evil 
and mean, but there had come an end to the old 
line and the old history; the last of the historic 
family to which the place had belonged was a 
man who had revived in his own person its evil 
and the mean traditions during a long and worth- 
less life that came to its fitting close in exile and 
contempt. No son of his succeeding to an inher- 
itance which was simply one of debt and dishon- 
or, the place was sold. Mr. Horndean bought it, 
and all who knew him at the time, and the neigh- 
borhood who did not know him, supposed that 
now another of the fine old English country 
places would be turned into building ground, and 
a vulgar speculator would avail himself of the 
contiguity of the all-invading railway to plant a 
vulgar townlet in its stead. Everybody was mis- 
taken: Mr. Horndean settled down to live in the 
old house, after it had been substantially repaired, 
but not in the least injured in an ideal sense in 
the process, and the only Philistine act of which 
he was guilty was the change of name. 

“T mean those who come after me to be Horn- 
deans of Horndean,” Miss Lorton’s guardian had 
said, in explaining to her his reasons for turning 
Charlecote Chase into Horndean. “I am proud 
of the name I have made respectable and kept 
clean, and I hope no one will ever sully it as the 
last Charlecote of Charlecote stained and degraded 
his.” 

The lady to whom he spoke concluded very 
reasonably from this explanation that Mr. Horn- 
dean meant to marry; indeed, without it she 
would have thought such an intention likely, after 
the acquisition of a fine place like that. Wheth- 
er Mr. Horndean did or did not marry was not 
then a material concern of Miss Lorton’s, for 
she was herself engaged to marry Mr. Townley 
Gore. Of course the new place would not be so 
pleasant a resource for her with as without a Mrs, 
Horndean, but beyond that consideration it was 
immaterial to her. Her brother’s interest in the 








matter was a closer one, for Mr. Horndean had no 
relatives in anything like an obligatory degree of 
kinship to him, and he had always taken his hon- 
orary relation to the Lortons very seriously. Her 
brother’s interest must, however, take care of it- 
self; Miss Lorton was a reasonable person at ev- 
ery period of her life, and she was quite well 
aware that it would be both absurd and unbe- 
coming for her to exhibit either surprise or dis- 
content that her guardian—a well-preserved man, 
some years short of sixty—should think of found- 
ing a family after having secured so satisfactory 
a stake in the country as Horndean. Her guard- 
ian did nothing of the sort, however. He mere- 
ly settled down at the “translated” Charlecote 
Chase, gave her a splendid wedding in the grand 
old house, made her and her friends weleome 
there each autumn for a few weeks of well-or- 
dered hospitality, and took to collecting. He 
was not a fanatical collector, and his former busi- 
ness habits and ideas kept him from exceeding 
his means; but he certainly did expend a good 
deal of money—for which both Mrs. Townley Gore 
and her brother could have found a more satis- 
factory use—on the purchase of miniatures, enam- 
els, china, Elzevirs, and precious stones. 

In the harmless pursuits of adding to his little 
museum, and admiring its contents, the last fif- 
teen years of Mr. Horndean’s life, which had 
been one of unremitting toil until its middle pe- 
riod was reached, passed peacefully enough away. 
Perhaps if he had been called upon at its close 
to declare what moment of it had been the most 
completely filled with entire and unmixed satis- 
faction, he would have named that in which he 
saw his own collection of Hungarian garnets de- 
scribed as “ unrivalled” among private collections 
in a learned article upon precious stones in one 
of the great Guarterlies. It was over now, that 
life, with its early and respectable struggles, its 
creditable success, its presumable but hidden 
grief, its real loneliness, its harmless gratifica- 
tions, its pride, not te be condemned, although it 
might have been manifested after a less Philis- 
tine fashion ; and the troublesome ward, the only 
son of the woman Mr. Horndean had loved, but 
who was not for him, was heir to Horndean. 

Frederick Lorton, who had never in his life 
worked with steady, self-denying, self-restraining 
purpose for any object, was to have the enjoy- 
ment of all that Mr. Horndean had acquired by 
long years of steady and purposeful endeavor, 
and he had not even seen his benefactor on his 
death-bed, or afforded him the satisfaction of be- 
lieving that his counsels had made any impres- 
sion on the wayward young man. 

Mr. Horndean and Frederick Lorton had never 
been very good friends since the boy had become 
aman. The two were as antagonistic in temper- 
ament as they were unlike in tastes, Of his two 
wards, the joint legacy of his dead love and his 
dead friend, the girl had of late been preferred, and 
if he could have made a Horndean of Horndean of 
her bya stroke of hie pen, it is probable Mrs. Town- 
ley Gore would have been his heiress. This, how- 
ever, could not be done, and the old man’s pride 
found a dreary gratification in a disposition of his 
property in which his feelings had hardly any share. 
He had had his good things in his time, and he 
had not merited them ill, as merely human merit 
goes. He had been a just man; but among 
those good things, the best, which is love, was not 
included; that he had neither gained nor given, 

The spring was in its utmost beauty of the ten- 
der green period when the master of Horndean 
lay yet unburied within the walls of the old 
house that had opened its doors to so many brides 
and bridegrooms, and closed them behind so many 
dead men and women, of a race whose place was 
to know it no more forever. That beauty was ex- 
ceptionally exquisite at Horndean, for the park 
was famous for its trees, oak and elm, beech and 
ash, in all their varieties,and great cedars and 
copper beeches stood stately in the vicinity of the 
house, which was approached on one side by a 
noble double avenue of chestnuts and thorns, 
white and red, Later in the spring, when the li- 
lacs, laburnums, and hawthorns should have fully 
flowered, and the great banks of rhododendrons 
should be in their first bloom, the place would be 
a paradise of color, and the formal gardens, with 
their laurel and yew hedges, inclosed within ser- 
ried ranks of magnificent trees, a vast parterre of 
roses of every hue loading the soft air with their 
perfume. The house, a spacious building of red 
brick (toned by time and its growths into a most 
harmonious color), with white stone facings, was 
almost square, with two grand entrances, and a 
superb marble central hall, or saloon, with a cu- 
pola roof. The garden front consisted of two 
lines of large and lofty windows, with a wide bal- 
cony in the centre of the upper line. These 
windows belonged to a vast drawing-room, or 
gallery, which extended along the entire front, 
and was a singularly beautiful and elegantly pro- 
portioned apartment, panelled in oak, with a rich- 
ly painted ceiling, and an open fire-place with a 
carved oak chimney-piece of great value. Inthe 
recesses between the windows, which reached 
from the floor to the ceiling, were placed the 
cases that contained Mr. Horndean’s collections, 
occupying about half the space in each recess, 
the upper half being filled by book-cases. The 
books were rare and valuable, but they did not 
form a “ collection,” in the same sense as the oth- 
er objects, for Mr. Horndean had, so to speak, 
bought Charlecote Chase “all standing,” and the 
coat of arms of the extinct family was stamped 
on the buff and gold covers of the folios, octavos, 
and quartos, and the portfolios of engravings that 
had rested undisturbed since its flourishing days. 
Rich furniture in faded crimson damask and 
gold; heavy damask hangings; a number of fine 
cabinets, some of them curiosities of old Chinese 
fabrics; a few marble busts and small groups, 
and an ancient harpsichord, daintily painted in 
the sentimental and pastoral style of the period 
when Strephon and Chloe were the exponents of 
the eternal legend of love and youth, combined 





to lend to the “ Long Gallery” an aspect entirely 
unlike that of a modern drawing-room. Some 
fine portraits, for which those of Charles Sur- 
face’s ancestors might be supposed to entertain 
a fellow-feeling, for they too had been knocked 
down in the lump, without even a protest on be- 
half of a Sir Oliver among them—were fitted 
into the panels opposite the long windows, and 
beneath each stood a coffer or a chest, some vel- 
vet covered, and ornamented with the fleur-de-lis 
in wrought brass, others in the Florentine or 
Venetian workmanship. All day the light pour- 
ed into this beautiful room, so silent and yet so 
eloquent, so lonely, and yet full of so many mem- 
ories from so many lands—in the morning through 
the eastern, in the evening through the western 
windows, and between those hours through the 
long line of the front facing the grand old gar- 
den, with the stately trees and the solemnly noisy 
rookery beyond. There were smaller but still 
spacious drawing-rooms, a fine library, great din- 
ing-hall, and the vast marble saloon already men- 
tioned ; but the gallery was the pride of the house 
in modern as it had been in ancient days, and in 
that room the late owner had found all the plea- 
sure of his later years. To add to his collections 
a choice gem or jewel, a rare bit of china, to in- 
scribe in his perfectly arranged and scrupulously 
kept catalogue the history of a snuff-box or a 
bonbonniére, on whose lid some blowsy or lan- 
guishing beauty simpered—preparatory in many 
sases to looking out of the little window, for the 
beauties were chiefly of the period of the authors 
of La Sainte Guillotine—to set down the date and 
condition of an Elzevir, which probably nobody 
had ever read, and which he most assuredly nev- 
er would read, or the subject of an enamel, with 
the name of the atelier which produced it. These 
and other occupations connected with his col- 
lections were the harmless delights of the old 
man’s life. They were mostly unshared, but he 
did not care about that. The only reflection that 
spoiled or damped his pleasure sometimes was 
one which he could not keep away—Who would 
care for his collections when he was gone? He 
would sadly answer to this question of his own, 
“No one,” and then he would look round at the 
rich and beautiful objects that an utter stranger 
had bought “in the lump,” and which were dumb 
now forever, but had once been eloquent to men 
and women whose life-histories were all closed, 
and feel with strange meanness and bitterness 
that the things he loved would soon be as dumb 
aad meaningless. They should not be sold “ in 
the lump” to a stranger, however ; he would take 
order against that. The Horndean collection 
should be an heirloom, and descend with the place, 
never to be diverted from the possession of Horn- 
deans of Horndean. 

And now the time had come when this provi- 
sion against the inevitable change and oblivion, 
which human nature hates and struggles against 
so vainly, was to be carried into effect. The 
great doors of Horndean House were about to 
close behind the mortal remains of its new own- 
er, and Mr. Lorton was to reign in his stead. The 
ceremonial that succeeds death in rich men’s 
houses was observed on this occasion with the 
strictest propriety, and nothing was wanting to 
the funeral rites—except mourning for the dead 
man. There was none of that, but a decent grav- 
ity pervaded the household. Mrs. Grimshaw, the 
housekeeper, felt some real regret for him, and 
Mrs. Townley Gore’s manners were good under 
all circumstances; so that there was no levity or 
unbecoming behavior during the week of silence 
and down-drawn blinds, for Mrs. Grimshaw was 
as absolute in one sphere as Mrs, Townley Gore 
in another, There was a great deal of curiosity 
among the household and in the neighborhood 
concerning the will: this was not shared by Mr. 
and Mrs, Townley Gore: they knew that Freder- 
ick Lorton was to have Horndean, and that his sis- 
ter was to receive a handsome legacy. Poor Mr. 
Townley Gore had had his gout to think of more 
continuously than usual since he had been at 
Horndean. A luxurious country house, nothing 
to do, and a state of things which prescribes al- 
most unrelieved solitude are bad for persons of 
Mr. Townley Gore’s sort; and they proved bad 
for him: he was thrown too much upon the risky 
resources of eating and drinking, and the enemy 
made advances upon him. Of course he was ter- 
ribly cut up, as he told his doctor, in entire good 
faith, by Mr. Horndean’s death, but he should be 
very glad when they could get back to town again. 
His wife behaved admirably ; she was really very 
anxious about her brother, and there was a great 
deal to be done; but she never worried him; she 
seemed perfectly equal to it all. Mr. Townley 
Gore disliked with all the force of his selfish and 
ease-loving nature the proximity of death; the 
pressure of the one supreme and inevitable fact 
upon his attention was extremely irksome to him, 
for there was no escaping from it, although he 
secluded himself strictly to the handsome suite of 
rooms which he always occupied in Mr. Horn- 
dean’s house. There was no getting away from 
the consciousness that the end of all the plea- 
santness, which, though it had been somewhat dis- 
proportionately tempered with gout of late, his 
soul still loved, was coming with the even-footed 
hours. “One can’t forget it in a house whose 
master is lying dead,” Mr. Townley Gore would 
say to himself, peevishly, quite convinced that in 
the forgetting, and not in the constant remember- 
ing, are peace and wisdom. Thus time dragged 
heavily within the fine old mansion where so 
many masters of it had lain dead, and the arrival 
of the day fixed for the funeral was looked for as 
a relief by all, 

Early on the morning of the appointed day a 
telegram from her brother was handed to Mrs. 
Townley Gore. It had been dispatched from 
Charing Cross, and it contained these words : 

“T have been dangerously ill. Learned the 
news only yesterday. I am coming down by first 
train. A friend comes with me.” 

[TO BE OONTINUED.] 





ANSWERS T'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mas. A. B. F.—In the belief that many readers will 
echo your sentiments, we take pleasure in publishing 
your esteemed favor concerning the article on “ Chap- 
erons and their Duties,” which which appeared in Har- 
pers Bazar, No. 28, Vol. XIV. 


“Permit me to thank you for your editorial in the 
Bazar of July 9,on chaperons. It is high time Amer- 
icans knew the importance of having such guards for 
their daughters. ‘The vivacious American girl, with 
all her inherited hatred of authority,’ needs a chaperon 
more than she is aware of or is willing toadmit. Please 
call attention to the article, so that more will read it.” 





Crara M.—Either cashmere, foulard, or Surah of 
dark green will be handsome to combine with your 
brocade. Find design among illustrations in Bazar 
No. 25, Vol. XTV. 

Mrs. A. L. K.—As you have twenty-five yards of 
your gray silk, make the entire dress of it, and trim it 
with black Spanish lace in the new style that decrees 
black for trimming colors, or else add cuffs, collar, and 
bands of watered silk. Any of the designs on the first 
page of Bazar No. 25, Vol. XIV., will be handsome for 
this dress, If you object to black lace, use the écru 
embroidery on net for trimmi 

T. S.—Get a short walk costume of one of the 
fine qualities of cashmere in pale or dark porcelain 
blue, which is nearly gray, for your dress to be married 
in, and used afterward for a visiting suit. Combine it 
with watered silk of the same shade, as that will prob- 
ably be a fashionable fabric next winter. 

Grapvate.—For a graduating dress, as you are in 
mourning, get the fine thin wool fabric like barége, 
called nuns’ veiling. Make it with a basque that is 
made entirely of fine lengthwise tucks; also tuck the 
sleeves, and wear a belt of white gros grain. Then 
put two deep pleatings across the front breadth, head- 
ing the top one with deep shirring at the belt. Drape 
the back like an over-skirt. 

A Youne Moruer.—A hat of white piqué shaped on 
cords will be pretty for your boy baby. A sword sash 
is one that is gathered at the ends to a tassel. 

A Suusoriser.—* P. P. C.” in the corner of a visit- 
ing-card stands for “‘ pour prendre con 
leave. 

A “Fare Barsartan.”—The Ugly Girl Papers are 
published in book form by Harper & Brothers, who 
will send you the volume by mail on rece ipt of $1. 

Mrs. Cuaries D.—We do not design monograms at 
the request of our readers. You can get such things 
done at any store for the sale of decorative needle- 
work, etc. A wheel would be nice wrought in the 
collar of the bicycle blouse. 

B. P. R.—All the large dry-goods stores import the 
embroidery on net this season. It is very expensive, 
being far more costly than the Spanish lace used for 
trimming. 

Mas. 8S. M. H.—We do not reply by mail to inquiries 
about needle-work. Any of the fancy needle-work 
stores that advertise in the Bazar will supply the ma- 
terial you want if you communicate directly with them. 

L. C.—Your crape veil will not be injured if you 
travel in a drawing-room car; but it is safer to have a 
black grenadine veil, either square or long, tied close- 
ly over the bonnet. 

C. D, E. H.—Trim the pale blue French bunting with 
white lace—either Languedoc or Russian—and do not 
combine it with anything. It should be a round 
skirt, with from three to five pleated flounces, each 
edged with lace. These flounces need not go all 
around, but must be visible where the over-skirt 
drapery does not conceal the lower skirt. The Greek 
over-skirt draped high on the hip is prettiest for this, 
The basque is then fully shirred at the waist, or it 
may be a youthful-looking round waist, cut surplice, 
and worn with a soft belt that is tied in an immense 
sash bow at the back, with ends hanging quite low on 
the skirt. 

E. E.—Make a young lady’s beige dress like sample 
with a hunting jacket and round skirt. Put three 
deep pleated flounces across the back breadths, cover- 
ing the skirt from belt to foot. Then drape a deep 
apron on the front and sides, and have a single deep 
pleating there at the foot. Read about coiffures in 
the New York Fashions of Bazar No. 28, Vol. XIV. 
For a black wrap for summer have one of the Mother 
Hubbard fichus, gathered at the neck, not reaching to 
the waist behind, and hanging in long shirred tabs in 
front. Trim with Spanish lace and jet. 

An Op Granpmoturr.—You had better send your 
black embroidered stockings to a French scourer and 
have him restore the color perfectly. We do not 
know their methods. 

K. Z. H.—A flat coil, braids passing back and forth 
low between the ears, and small loops of braids or of 
coils, are all worn by girls of sixteen. For the front 
hair, bangs and large waves; also the half rings or 
curves on the forehead that ladies have worn so long. 

June.—Read about white dresses for graduates in 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 28, Vol. XIV. 

A Frenou Lapy.—An article on the etiquette of 
mourning will soon appear in the Bazar, and give you 
all the hints you need. The French customs in 
mourning allow greater latitude in the use of orna- 
ments than those of the English. 

Aw Op Sunssoriner.—Use gathered Spanish lace on 
the edge of your black grenadine. A skirt of satin 
Surah, with pleatings edged with Spanish lace, would 
be more stylish and much lighter than one of velvet. 

M. E. M.—Make a blue flannel dress with a bunting 
jacket, pleated skirt, and apron over-skirt. Do not 
trim it except with rows of stitching, or else with 
rows of braid. 

Mrs. J. H. R.—A black satin Surah should not be 
combined with brocade. If you want it very dressy, 
have the basque and back drapery, also a small wrin- 
kled scarf like an apron across the upper part of the 
front, made of the satin Surah, and trimmed very fully 
with Spanish lace. Then have the front of the skirt 
covered with black watered silk falling in two soft 
puffs across the top, and forming a deep flounce below, 
edged with Spanish lace. If you like the new stylish 
combinations of white and black, do not use the wa- 
tered silk, but have instead striped satin in even white 
and black stripes, each stripe two-thirds of an inch 
broad, and make from three to five pleated flounces of 
these stripes to cover the front and side gores. Then 
use alittle of the striped goods on the neck and sleeves, 
and plenty of Spanish lace. This suit worn with a 
white bonnet trimmed with white plumes or red om- 
bré plumes, or else the natural plumes of mixed black 
and white, is stylish, and is becoming to any one. A 
red parasol and tan-colored gloves complete it for the 
street. Have your white lawn trimmed with wide 
Hamburg in open designs, Have three deep pleated 
flounces up the back, each edged with the Hamburg, 
and a deep apron in front, similarly trimmed, falling on 
a single flounce. The waist may be either a hunting 
jacket or a shirred basque, 
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TYPES OF BEAUTY, NO. IV. 
fPXHE glowing Egyptian princess whom Mr. 
[ Long has selected as his ideal of beauty may 
well challenge comparison with her European 
rivals in this gallery of female loveliness. The 
proud daughter of the Nile is as regal in her bear- 
ing as Semiramis herself, and looks a worthy rep- 
resentative of the ancient race of Rameses and 
Pharaohs. The choice is a very natural one, 
since it is in Oriental scenes, and more especially 
in portraiture, that the artist has won the de- 
servedly high reputation which he enjoys in Eng- 
land, where he has been warmly commended by 
Ruskin and other celebrated art critics. Among 
his best-known pictures are “The Babylonian 
Marriage Market,” exhibited in the Royal Aead- 
emy in 1875; “An Egyptian Feast,” in 1877, 
which the Saturday Review styled the only sub- 
ject picture of the year of great importance ; and 
“The Gods and their Makers,” in 1878, also an 
Egyptian piece, which was highly praised. He has 
likewise exhibited various genre pictures; and a 
fine portrait of Henry Irving as Richard the 
Third. He is an assiduous archeological stu- 
dent, and his pictures are highly praised for their 
subtlety and refinement of color, The exquisite 
engraving which we publish herewith is an ad- 
mirable reproduciion of the original. 

For the benefit of many readers who may wish 
to preserve these beautiful art pictures, we will 
recall that No. 1, by Frank Dicksee, appeared in 
Harper's Bazar, Vol. XIII., No, 39; No. 2, by 
Philip H. Calderon, R.A., in Vol. XIV., No. 8; 
and No. 8, by George D. Leslie, R.A., in Vol. XIV., 
No. 15. 





IN ALSACE. 
By MADAME GUIZOT DE WITT. 


Translated by the Author of “ John Halifaz, 
Gentleman.” 


CHAPTER I. 


ft little stream ran murmuring softly over 

its pebbly bed until, stopped by some large 
stone, it began leaping and bounding, dashing its 
white foam in the sunlight which crept through 
the pine trunks down to the slippery bridge. In 
the middle of it stood Salome, gazing upward 
to the sombre forest which crowned the moun- 
tain’s top, and then glancing behind her to the 
autumn-tinted wood. Right and left were smil- 
ing meadows where the aftermath was just being 
cut. Through them Salome’s cows were slowly 
climbing homeward, lowing gently for the ac- 
customed hand which was waiting to milk them, 
while the soft tinkle of their bells sounded through 
the quiet air. 

Salome listened dreamily, lingering on the bridge, 
and forgetting that her mother had sent her to 
help Frederica in making the hay. Frederica 
was too busy to call her, and yet surprised at her 
non-arrival, with a sort of Martha feeling at her 
sister’s leaving her to toil alone. Soon Salome 
roused herself, and began to work vehemently, 
that her father, shaking his head, said, “ Ah, Sa- 
lome, it is the lazy folks who are always in a 
hurry.” 

Salome blushed, for she was not lazy, only 
dreaming. She led a double life, which sometimes 
made her neglect the practical duties so serupu- 
lously fulfilled by Frederica; but, as her mother 
often said, “ When she likes to do a thing, nobody 
can do it better than my little Salome.” 

Now she worked vigorously, determined not to 
notice the picturesque black shadows of the fir- 
trees, but only to see that night was coming and 
her task not half done. She collected the hay in 
a heap upon one of the nets which lay spread on 
the ground, drew it together tightly with cords, 
and prepared to lift the perfumed burden on to 
Frederica’s head, well protected by a cushion so as 
to bear the load, and carry it up to the forester’s 
house. Before she had done this, a hand much 
stronger than hers now seized the net, and to her 
own surprise, as well as Frederica’s, placed it on 
the head of the latter with the utmost adroitness, 

Salome’s blue eyes danced with pleasure, “ You 
back again here, Monsieur Morand ?” 

The young forester laughed. “ Master Domi- 
nic is not a tattler, evidently. He knew that I 
was to come for some months, to live with him 
and learn his business.” 

“Father knew and never said a word!” cried 
Salome, laughing too. “ And now I know why 
mother told Frederica to put clean sheets on the 
little bed in the hay-loft. I thought it was for 
Cousin Joseph, who has not been here for three 
weeks. The trees will have lost all their leaves 
before he comes to look at them,” 

“Perhaps your cousin prefers to admire the 
fading leaves in some other valley,” said Morand, 
knocking the hay from his coat. “ When one is 
shut up all the week in an office, or a manufac- 
tory, one likes variety on Sundays. I'll bet you 
anything M. Joseph has taken his walks else- 
where, and has on his table a big bunch of cro- 
euses to remind him of his last walk there.” 

Salome ceased laughing. “Joseph does not 
care for crocuses,” said she, sharply. “ He says 
they remind him that winter is coming, when he 
can not get to our house. Evidently you don't 
know much of my cousin.” 

“T shall probably know more by-and-by, if he 
comes here so often,” answered Morand, tying up 
another bundle of hay, which this time Salome 
took upon her head to carry. But, unlike Fred- 
erica, she could not carry it without lifting up 
her hand to steady it, and at best could scarcely 
keep her balance. Several times Morand thought 
she would have to give in, but the girl knew her 
invalid mother was watching her from the win- 
dow, and wished to appear at the hay-shed neither 
tired nor out of breath. Passing the little win- 
dow, she asked for a kiss—like a baby! 

“No time to come in, mother. I stopped lazi- 
ly on the bridge, and but for Monsieur Morand, 
Frederica and I should not have done our work 
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bynow. Father says truly, ‘Idle folks are always 
in a hurry.’” 

The mother smiled from the chair, whence she 
never rose if she could help it. She could do a 
little house-work in the daytime, and she never 
betrayed what long hours of pain night always 
brought her, Suffering was written on her face. 
Of her seven children only these two remained. 
Five lay in the little mountain grave-yard, which 
their mother could no longer visit—till the day 
when tender hands should lay her beside them. 

Salome had no remembrance of these lost ones, 
but she loved her mother with every pore of her 
heart, and knew how her mother had loved all 
these, and mourned for them as only mothers do. 

The kiss given and taken, Salome sprang back 
to her labor, meeting Frederica coming back with 
a new bundle of hay, and knitting as she went 
the long gray stocking, without which she was 
never seen. 

“Frederica never loses a moment,” thought 
Salome, sighing. ‘She walks faster knitting 
than I do with my hands free. Well may father 
say she is as good as any son, as well as a daugh- 
ter! I must try and imitate her. If Frederica 
should get married, what in the world should we 
do at home ?” 

So they went and came with their burdens, Sa- 
lome climbing the rocks, Frederica choosing the 
straight road. Once the younger girl slipped, 
and her father placed her burden on the head of 
Morand. 

“T am not used to this sort of thing,” said he; 
“T would rather earry it on my back.” 

“That is not so easy,” said Salome, merrily. 
“You will let it slip; tne hay will all come down, 
and require to be raked up again, You won't 
like that.” 

“Come along, Morand,” said the old forester ; 
“the soup will get cold, and we must milk the 
cows before we go in.” 

Morand looked in despair. He had never milk- 
ed a cow in his life. “*I have much to learn,” 
said he, piteously. 

“Supper is waiting,” said the practical Frede- 
rica, as they hastened on. 

Salome noticed, sticking out of the coat which 
Morand had taken off to carry his awkward bur- 
den, a bunch of flowers. “ Do you like crocuses, 
Monsieur Morand ?” 

“T thought you did, Mademoiselle Salome.” 

Supper was over. It had grown quite dark ; 
only a few stars glittered on the mountain-tops. 

“Take your gun, Morand, and we will make our 
first round. My second I shall leave till later, 
when the moon is up. Often people come steal- 
ing wood by moonlight.” 

“What! in this lovely place?” said Morand, 
who would much rather have sat at the half-open 
door, listening to the two girls singing. 

“ When want presses, people will come a long 
way to steal,” said the old forester, briefly. 

So off they went. The mother called to Salome 
to help her to bed, and soon the moon was shin- 
ing on the shut-up cottage windows. 





CHAPTER II. 


Lire passed in busy monotony at the forester’s 
cottage. It was built at the extremity of the val- 
ley, which was wide at its entrance, but narrowed 
down to a mere gorge in the mountain. Often 
many hours elapsed without a single passer-by ap- 
pearing. The smiling meadows, filled with cat- 
tle, smiled unseen ; so did the pretty cottage, with 
its overhanging roof and its balustraded terrace, 
where all summer long the womenkind work- 
ed, enjoying the only too brief sunshine of the 
day. 

Now it was briefer still. But the harvest was 
gathered in, the potatoes were housed, the beet- 
root pulled up, the sour-krout made (and the 
mother had pronounced it excellent). Even the 
gray woollen stockings were all ready for use. 
Man and beast were well prepared to face the 
hard winter, and Frederica had an easy mind. 

Salome had helped her a good deal, but only in 
obeying orders, blindly as a little child. Fred- 
erica was the heart of the home. Only in one 
thing her sister surpassed her, and that was in 


. taking care of their mother. 


She was a happy-minded girl, this Salome. Oft- 
en her father listened to her singing. “That 
child is the sunshine of the house, and she grows 
prettier every day; but for practical work, give 
me Frederica.” 

The old man himself was, however, gayer than 
usual. Being out-of-doors all day, he did not no- 
tice his wife’s increasing feebleness, and, uncon- 
sciously to himself, the coming of young Morand 
had brightened and cheered his life. For twenty 
years he had been accustomed to wander about, 
gun in hand, through the forest, often meeting 
not a soul all day long, till he began talking aloud 
to himself or to the dumb animals for the sake 
of company, Now he had Morand always beside 
him, ready to execute his orders, to run after sus- 
picious persons or poachers, to keep count of the 
fallen trees and the bundles of brushwood. It 
was Morand who kept in repair the road where 
the wood-cutters would have to pass next spring, 
and his strong young arm was always ready with 
any forest-work that happened to be necessary. 
Coming home he usually carried both guns, and 
the old forester marched on empty-handed, won- 
dering to find himself so little fatigued. 

“He seems like one of our own sons,” said the 
old man sometimes to his wife. But the mother 
smiled sadly. No one could ever be to her what 
her lost boys were, so good, so handsome, so strong, 
so brave. Besides, a shade of anxiety sometimes 
crossed her face as she watched the young for- 
ester beside her two daughters, helping Frederica 
with her daily work, leaning over the balustrade 
to admire the mountains with the dreamy Salome, 
or singing with them both at the close of the day. 

Morand was not always master of the field. 
Every Sunday Cousin Joseph, an overseer in a 
large manufactory some miles off, started at dawn, 








in order to spend the day at the old forester’s 
cottage. He was a hard-working fellow, implicit- 
ly trusted, and with all his heart in his work ; but 
at the core of it lay one thought, which nobody 
guessed, least of all the girl herself, and that was 
his cousin Frederica. 

Joseph had a sick mother to keep; he could 
not marry. But he said to himself, “ No one ever 
goes to the valley; the girls see only carters and 
wood-cutters, The solitude keeps my treasure 
safe.” Now, since Morand had come to learn the 
forester’s trade from old Dominic, Joseph was 
less at ease. If he missed his Sunday visit, no- 
body complained. And all week long there was 
Morand, laughing and chatting with the girls, 
helping the father, amusing the feeble mother. 
Joseph became seriously jealous. But one thing 
re-assured him—he felt convinced that Morand 
preferred the bridge and the meadow with Salome 
to the house and the stables with Frederica. 

“ Besides,” thought the lover, “ he will soon get 
his nomination to be forester elsewhere. A few 
months’ patience, then my wages will be raised. 
I shall speak to my uncle, and Frederica will not 
say me nay.” 

So things went on. It was with Joseph that 
the girls rambled about in the forest, gathering 
Sunday nosegays, while Morand sat under a tree, 
smoking his pipe. “I walk enough during the 
week,” he said; “on Sundays I prefer being idle. 
I had rather take off my boots than put them on, 
and I think flowers growing are much prettier 
than flowers stuck in vases and basins, and even 
beer-glasses.” At which Frederica would laugh, 
and set before him a fresh bottle of Alsacian beer; 
but Salome sighed, and wished that Morand liked 
better the things she liked so much. 

Winter had come. No more flowers in the for- 
est, or leaves on the trees, or paths distinguish- 
able across the mountain-side. The sharp angles 
of rock vanished, hidden under a white veil of 
snow. Unless he succeeded in getting a sledge, 
Joseph was unable to take his Sunday journey to 
the cottage, where Sundays were just like Mon- 
days, and Mondays like Tuesdays. Often even 
the two foresters, old and young, were prisoners 
in-doors, or could only march up and down the 
outside gallery in. their huge fur coats. 

Father Dominic smoked so many pipes that his 
tobacco ran short, and Morand could scarcely get 
to the village to buy some more. He had asked 
Frederica if she wanted anything, and she want- 


_ed so much that he proposed bringing his com- 


missions home in a sledge. 

Salome had but one commission to give— 
“Don’t forget the medicine for mother.” 

“No,” said the young man, as he glanced at 
the poor sick woman, shivering beside the fire, 
where all the heat of the fagots could not warm 
her. 

“You can do nothing,” said she, faintly smil- 
ing, to her daughters. ‘“ By spring-time I shall 
go into the light of the Eternal Sun.” 

It vexed the forester to hear his wife speak 
thus. ‘Oh, you will mend in the spring,” said 
he, and then became suddenly deaf to all further 
words. 

Luckily the cellar was full, the hay-loft like- 
wise, and the granary ; but while the roads were 
stopped up with snow, meat, fresh bread, and 
green vegetables were unknown in the forester’s 
cottage. Every fortnight Frederica baked; oth- 
er days sour-krout and potatoes sufficed for the 
principal meal. On Fridays Salome took her 
part in the work. “No one makes cheeses so 
well as Salome,” her mother always declared, and 
Frederica generally allowed this. “Still,” she 
thought, “it is only once a week that we can af- 
ford to eat cheese.” 

Morand began to weary of his long chats with 
Father Dominic, and as soon as thé wind had 
swept the snow into drifts, so as to make any- 
thing like a foot-road, he sallied out into the for- 
est and up the mountain. Though he was not 
sensitive to the beauty of flowers and fading 
leaves, like Cousin Joseph, who, shut up in a town, 
delighted in the country, still he enjoyed, with a 
kind of passion, the glory of the winter landscape, 
the bare glittering trees, the icicles gleaming in 
the frosty sun. His heart sprang to his lips, and 
he began singing like a boy. Returning, half 
frozen with cold and very tired, he yet looked so 
happy that Salome said, 

“Now, for two days at least, we shall have no 
more grumbling at the winter.” 

She would have liked herself to go into the for- 
est and up the mountain, but Frederica laughed 
at the bare idea of such folly, and the mother 
wholly forbade it. 

“T wish I were a little bird, or a mouse, to go 
where I liked,” said Salome, and she envied the 
owners of those little feet, the marks of which 
she saw on her door-sill when she swept the snow 
off it every morning, Foolish Salome! 


——————- —— 


CHAPTER IIL 


Tr was a specially hard winter, as every one 
agreed Skating was the sole exercise possible. 
After Morand had swept the snow away, the two 
girls used to go skimming like birds over the 
ponds in the meadow, But Frederica skated far 
the best, because Salome’s mind was absorbed in 
admiring the grand mountain heights and dark 
pine forests, clad in their winter dress of shiny 
white, sharp against the intensely blue sky. When 
she came home, her mother seemed to watch her 
with an unquiet look; but Salome kissed the fee- 
ble yet ever-busy hands, and smiled. 

For a long time now the forester’s cottage had 
been completely isolated from the outside world. 
The old man grumbled “that it was as bad as 
living on a desert island; he was tired of listen- 
ing for the wheels of carts that never came.” 

His daughters laughed. These carts were oft- 
en for weeks their sole amusement—the cries of 
the carters to their horses, the sound of feet along 
the hard road. They counted every tree that was 
felled and carried away. 








“ But now,” said Frederica, dolorously, “ there 
is not a cart on the road, not a wood-cutter in the 
forest, nor even a forester tolook after him. Fa- 
ther knows by heart his last newspaper, which 
he has not read much more than twenty times 
over. 

To beguile the long evenings, Salome tried read- 
ing aloud, but the two men invariably fell asleep. 
So the girl read on to herself. But soon she 
closed the book; nobody cared for it. Frederica 
and she had never been to school. All they knew 
had been taught them by their mother—a school- 
master’s daughter. 

Winter seemed never to end. The potatoes 
getting frosted in the cellar were Frederica’s great 
anxiety, until she had got Morand to cover them 
close with straw. 

“ He is as good as a brother to us both,” said 
she, frankly, to Salome, who said nothing. 

For Morand, he watched Frederica from morn- 
ing to night, busy about her household cares. 
“The time will come,” he said softly to him- 
self. 

Alas! the time was coming already for the 
mother of the family, worn out by long sickness. 
She would have liked to live for her family’s sake, 
and especially for one over whose young head her 
quick eye saw trouble gathering, but life was 
slipping from her drop by drop. Each day she 
quitted her bed with greater difficulty, At last 
she was not able to dress herself. Her daugh- 
ters dressed her like a baby, and then fetched 
Morand to carry her to her straw arm-chair be- 
side the fire. And at night, quite early, he car- 
ried her back to her bed. 

The moon shone in through the frosty win- 
dows. Salome sat at the foot of the bed watch- 
ing her sleeping mother. The tiled stove warm- 
ed the room pleasantly, and through the half- 
open door the red light of the kitchen fire shone 
on the face of the sick woman. 

“She looks less pale than yesterday,” thought 
Salome. “Perhaps father is right—she will re- 
cover in the spring.” 

Morand and Frederica were laughing together 
—sometimes even her father too—but Salome 
only sat and watched her mother. Gradually the 
fire-light died, but the moonlight began to fill the 
room, The young watcher closed her eyes, when 
she opened them again it seemed as if her mo- 
ther’s face had changed. Salome sprang toward 
her. 

“Take care, my child, take care,” was mur- 
mured, as the listless hand dropped, and over the 
beloved features came a solemn, terrible beauty. 
Salome uttered a sharp cry, and lost conscious- 
ness. 

When she came to herself, she was beside the 
kitchen fire. Morand alone was sitting near her. 
From the inner room came the sound of sobbing 
—an old man’s sobs, stunned by the great grief 
of his life. Frederica wept quietly beside him. 
Salome rose, and staggering, helped by Morand’s 
strong arm, went in to them. Frederica em- 
braced her, her father laid his hand upon her 
head. 

“Thank God, my child, your mother was not 
alone when she died.” 

With great difficulty Morand managed to get 
sent to Joseph the tidings of his aunt’s death. 
With still greater difficulty the two young men 
contrived to make preparations for the inter- 
ment. The funeral procession could scarcely 
reach the distant cemetery where slept the forest- 
er’s dead children, and when his two remaining 
daughters insisted upon going, it was as much as 
Joseph and Morand could do to help them through 
the snow. Joseph supported Frederica, Morand 
Salome. The old father refused all aid. He went 
and came back alone, and arriving at home, he 
went into his wife’s empty room and locked the 
door. Outside it Salome, trembling, sank upon 
her knees. 

“ Let us say our prayers,” she cried, and they 
all listened while she repeated the Lord’s Prayer. 

The long and cruel cold, the sunless days, the 
freezing nights, had done their work, and killed 
the mother. Her place was empty forever. Sa- 
lome almost mourned that she herself had been 
so happy during this winter, the last of her 
mother’s life. And why had that mother’s latest 
words been, “ Take care” ? 

Poor child, she was soon to find out. Spring 
came at last, the snow began to melt, and com- 
munication with the outside world was once more 
possible. Father Dominic sometimes got his news- 
paper. If he read it upside down, nobody noticed 
it; if the paper dropped, nobody picked it up. 
His wife was dead. 

One day he shut himself up in her room, and 
wrote a letter, gave it to the postman, took his 
gun, and, without calling Morand, went out into 
the forest. A week after he gave the young man 
a letter. It contained Morand’s appointment as 
head forester in another part of the country. But 
appended was a postscript saying that Dominic 
Freichard had asked for him as assistant, and he 
was free to choose either post, but the former 
would be much more advantageous. 

Morand hesitated. The old forester, who had 
guessed the contents of the letter, had turned 
aside. Salome watched both with evident anxie- 
ty. Frederica, busy preparing dinner, was the 
only one that took no heed. 

Morand met Salome’s inquiring eyes. “I am 
appointed forester to a place, very profitable, but 
a long way from here.” 

“ A long way from here,” repeated the old man. 
“T begged a favor. I wanted to keep you here. 
I am not the man I once was; my strength does 
not come back with spring. I think she must 
have taken it away with her—all my courage and 
all my hope.” 

His daughters tried to comfort him, but he 
shook his head, without replying. Morand pre- 
cipitately escaped from the room. 

When the young man came back, his dinner 
was laid for him alone. But Frederica had taken 
care that all should be quite comfortable for him, 
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even more so than usual. And she was in the 
kitchen alone. Morand seized her hands. 

“If I go to this far-off place, will you go with 
me?” 

“ Wherever you like,” said she, simply. 

She had hitherto been too busy to think of 
love, but when Morand took her in his arms, a 
deep joy took possession of poor Frederica. In 
the morning Morand had been to her a mere 
brother, nothing more; and now he seemed ev- 
erything—beyond her father, Salome, and the 
dear memory of her mother. She sat down in a 
chair by the fire, for in truth she trembled too 
much to stand. Morand also was deeply affected. 

At this moment the door opened, and Salome 
entered, Frederica hastily drew back, but her 
hands were still clasped in her lover’s, and Sa- 
lome saw it. 

“ Sister,” said Morand, with a smile. 

Amazement, almost stupor, was written on the 
poor girl’s white face, All she muttered was, 
* Does father know ?” 

“Not yet,” answered Morand. “I was just 
going to look for him in the forest.” 

“ He is in the stable with the sick cow,” stam- 
mered Salome. Then going up to her sister, she 
kissed her on the forehead. “Be happy,” she 
said. But when Frederica lifted up her counte- 
nance, glowing with the new-found happiness, 
Salome put her hand before her eyes, as if some- 
thing blinded them. Then turning to Morand, 
who stood irresolute at the door, “ Brother,” she 
added, holding out her hand. “Now let me go 
and tell father.” 

Morand and Frederica sat down again, both 
silent. Perhaps they felt that their joy was 
bought by another’s pain. But Morand soon 
recovered himself. ‘Thine only, for life and 
death,” whispered he to his fiancée, and thought 
no more. 

Meantime Salome mechanically went to the 
stable. Her father was not there. She sat down 
on a heap of hay, looking straight before her with 
blank, dazed eyes. Her pet cows came round 
her; she noticed their familiar faces, and even 
the broken horn on the head of one of them, with 
a vague stupid tenderness. She suffered cruelly, 
yet could hardly explain to herself why. “Take 
care, Salome ; take care.” The very sound of her 
mother’s voice seemed to come to her from afar. 
Poor Salome dropped her head in her hands. 

Like Frederica, she had enjoyed simply and 
freely the companionship of young Morand, but 
unlike her, being given to dreaming, she had al- 
lowed her dreams to rest upon him, making him 
the one object of her existence. When she saw 
the clasped hands of the two lovers, it seemed as 
if a sword pierced Salome’s heart, and even now 
she felt her life-blood slowly flowing through the 
wonnd. Once more she repeated to herself, 
“Take care, Salome; take care.” 

The hours passed by. Father Dominic had 
returned to the house. Morand and Frederica 
drew their chairs close together, and talked in 
whispers, absorbed in their own plans and hopes, 
and already smitten with the instinctive selfish- 
ness of which none of us are ashamed when it 
takes the pleasant form of devotion to somebody 
else. 

Nevertheless, when she saw her father stand 
silently on the threshold, the girl’s other affee- 
tions woke up again. She ran to the old man, 
and hid her face on his neck. ‘ Morand loves 
me; he wishes me for his wife,” murmured she. 

The old forester started. An image flitted be- 
fore his eyes—of Frederica’s mother, at Freder- 
ica’s age, but far prettier. His voice shook as 
he said, tenderly: ‘God bless thee, child. Make 
thy husband as happy as she made me for five- 
and-twenty years.” Then he stretched out a 
hand to the young man; but not forgetting his 
former wish, added, “ Do you go or stay ?” 

Both the lovers hesitated, till Morand said, 
“You shall decide the matter yourself.” 

At that moment Salome entered. Her father 
might well look amazed, even terrified: colorless 
cheeks, reddened eyes, disordered hair, and an 
expression at once blank, vague, and wholly pit- 
eous. The old man put his arm closely round 
his daughter, and then said, as if continuing a 
conversation already begun, “ Yes, Morand, when 
you leave us and go to your new home in the 
mountain, and have all the responsibility of a 
forester upon your shoulders, you must take care 
that the wood-cutters do no injury to the young 
trees.” 

Morand looked surprised, but Frederica an- 
swered, quickly, “Of course, father, when you 
come to see us, you will tell Morand many little 
things which he has not already learned.” 

So Morand understood, to his great joy, that 
he had won not only his wife, but his independ- 
ence. 

Salome andeher father went out together. In 
the open air, in sight of the mountain and the 
forest, where still lay white patches of the win- 
ter snow, that long winter, so happy and so sad, 
the old man drew his daughter to his heart. 
“Thou shalt be wholly my own,” he said, tender- 
ly ; “thou shalt replace all whom I have lost.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Ovr Own CorresponpDeENT. | 


NVHE Grand Prix of Paris, in which your Fox- 
af hall won so brilliant a victory, was the oc- 
casion fot an immense display of toilettes, many 
of which might pass for absolute travesties. 
Never were so many incongruous colors forced 
to unite, no matter what the result, such as ere- 
vette, or shrimp, and lilac, for instance; and as to 
bonnets, the strangest shapes seemed to have 
agreed to meet at the Paris races. There is no 
need of dwelling on these eccentricities ; we will 
speak only of those that enjoy some degree of 
success, the Pinch, for example, the brim of which 
forms a sharp angle in front, precisely like a sheet 





of paper that has been pinched with the fingers ; 
the same effect is repeated at the back, and some- 
times also on one side. While we are on the sub- 
ject of bonnets, we will mention another, design- 
ed for the sea-shore and for country walks, The 
rather prominent crown of white tulle is entirely 
covered with white lace, slightly gathered, and 
three or four fingers wide; similar lace falls 
around the brim. On the side, a little way back, 
is a cluster of large flowers without leaves, such 
as full-blown roses or red poppies. This is ex- 
tremely becoming. In the morning,and for sea- 
side wear, sailor hats of rough-and-ready straw, 
sometimes mixed with a little color, are much 
worn, 

Charming summer costumes are made of col- 
ored and white linen stuffs, trimmed with gath- 
ered bands of alternate-colored linen, alternating 
with white open-work bands; for instance, We 
have seen a cameo pink and white dress, trimmed 
with lengthwise bands, four inches wide, of gath- 
ered pink and white open-work, set on regularly 
at intervals. White lace completed this simple 
and very pretty toilette. 

Silk tulle dresses are much worn for garden 
and country ~-house parties. Here is a model: 
White tulle skirt, trimmed on the bottom with a 
narrow white satin flounce, and three flounces, 
from four to five inches wide, of white tulle, the 
upper one being headed with five narrow pipings 
of white satin, set close together. In front is a 
large tablier, such as were worn a few years ago, 
which extended to the pouf, and formed, so to 
speak, a huge shell, being laid in very large pleats, 
which were not confined, and trimmed on the bot- 
tom with eighteen narrow pipings of white satin. 
Low white satin corsage, with tulle draperies, 
and short, close-fitting basques, covered in part 
by a white satin sash, clinging to and outlining 
the hips; this sash formed very large loops and 
ends on the back, which mingled with the tulle 
pouf, The old tablier is therefore re-appearing ; 
it is made flat, or more or less gathered, accord- 
ing to whether the stuff is plain or with small 
figures, or else with large flowers or arabesque 
designs, and falls low in front, the side breadths 
of the skirt, which it leaves uncovered in rejoin- 
ing the pouf, being filled with trimmings, narrow 
flounces, puftings, shirrings, ete. Other very ele- 
gant skirt fronts are formed by two wide bands 
of the stuff, pleated in fans or palm leaves; that 
is to say, all the pleats are drawn close together 
at the top, and left to spread out toward the 
bottom, which is finished with lace; this is only 
pretty in light stuffs—Japanese crapes, silk gren- 
adines,ete. Scarfs are fastened under these palm 
leaves, and pass around the skirt, meeting in the 
back. There is a revival of high, pointed bodices, 
not very long, and laced behind; a small over- 
skirt is joined to these all around by a series of 
more or less numerous shirrings; this is looped 
up and fastened to the pouf, forming paniers. 

The increasing heat permits the use of small 
scarfs, which are much worn, especially of stuff 
like that of the dress, trimmed either with lace, 
or simply with a bias fold to match the trim- 
ming of the costume; they are also of Spanish 
blonde or of embroidered silk, and are generally 
crossed in front, and fastened with a passemen- 
terie ornament, a brooch, or a bouquet, accord- 
ing to the degree of elegance of the toilette. This 
does not exclude large mantles, which are much 
in vogue ; they are either of Surah, trimmed with 
jet and Spanish lace, or wholly of Spanish lace 
and jet; a few have large magicienne sleeves of 
jet and lace insertion; these sleeves are large 
enough to fall straight when the arm is bent. 
The increasing number of this kind of wrap- 
pings warrants the prediction that long cloaks 
will be much worn next winter. 

Velvet is in great favor for trimmings, large 
sash ends, scarfs, etc.; many mantillas, capes, 
and basques are also made of braided chenille, 
trimmed with chenille fringe. These materials, 
which were formerly only admissible for winter, 
are now very fashionable for summer wear, espe- 
cially chenille, which, showing the colored waist 
as it does through its meshes, has an aspect of 
lightness. 

Gloves are still very long, with and without 
buttons, especially without for the summer, and 
wrinkling on the arms. It is the height of ele- 
gance to have them somewhat dark, even with 
light evening dresses, medium tan being the fa- 
vorite shade. Long black gloves are still very 
much in vogue, and are stylishly embroidered by 
hand with silver thread. As novelties we may 
cite, in addition to what we have previously said 
concerning handkerchiefs, those wholly of color- 
ed linen, whether blue, pink, or lilac, edged with 
white lace, and with the name embroidered in 
any kind of script, in white, or else in violet on 
lilac, red on pink, ete. ; that is, in a darker shade 
than that of-the handkerchief itself; others are 
of écru linen, with a little escutcheon, represent- 
ing a whip, horseshoe, or sporting emblems. 

Fashionable ladies continue to array them- 
selves at home in the most elegant of déshabillés. 
We will instance a superb trained dress of pea- 
cock blue satin, opening en revers all the way 
down the front, and trimmed on the bottom and 
around the train with flounces and pinked ruches 
of the same stuff. The front of the waist and 
skirt is of pleated white muslin, covered with 
open-work embroidery, which forms a border on 
the bottom as if for a real tablier, which stopped 
above the silk trimming. Peacock blue silk 
stockings. Slippers of the same, with large Louis 
XIV. buckles. Broad or high buckles for slip- 
pers and belts are the rage of the moment, and 
many imitation ones are made. 

There is a profusion of white embroidery for 
casino balls and country-house soirées, such as 
deep muslin flounces, laid in narrow pleats, and 
trimmed with lace, or else embroidered all over 
in open-work or wheels; these flounces compose 
almost the whole skirt, the toilette being com- 
pleted by silk scarfs or very wide sashes. 

Gertlemen have also adopted the sailor hat of 





rough-and-ready straw, sometimes mixed with 
two colors, for sea-side wear; a broad gros grain 
ribbon covers half the crown, and is tied in a 
bow, flowing ends being added for very young 
people. The little felt melon hats worn by men 
are almost microscopic, the brims becoming nar- 
rower and narrower. There are so-called feather 
hats, which are very light; also bége hats, which 
are still lighter, but not so pretty. 

Fine open-work or English embroidery has 
reached a degree of perfection almost equalling 
the finest old lace, and is the most elegant of all 
the trimmings in vogue. This embroidery is also 
worked on China crape, in all colors, for the 
trimming of silk dresses, and likewise on silk, as 
it will be on wool for autumn, For the moment 
the favorite kind is worked on percale as fine as 
possible, and almost entirely covered with a de- 
sign wrought with very fine embroidery cotton, 
On China crape and silk, silk is used for this 
embroidery. EmMe.ine Raymonp. 





SOME SEA-SIDE PETS. 


HE enthusiastic interest in the lower forms 

of life which was awakened by the charming 
books of Gosse and others has in a great mea- 
sure subsided, and aquariums are no longer a 
fashionable necessity. But the gathering of sea- 
anemones is certainly a very pleasant addition to 
a sea-side holiday, first, because it supplies an ob- 
ject for the morning ramble; second, because 
they are just such company as is most desirable 
on a drowsy, hot afternoon, amusing enough to 
awaken speculation, without requiring any great 
exercise of either the intellect or the attention. 
For I am not going to write of sea-anemones in 


‘any scientific manner. I know very little of them 


scientificall”. Ishall only point out some of their 
social or personal peculiarities, in order that col- 
lectors may use my observations as a basis for 
their own. 

Of course a glass tank is easily procured, but 
I always improvised one with a large china wash- 
ing-basin or soup tureen. Half full of sea water, 
and furnished with a few living sea-weeds and 
some pieces of rock, they make an excellent sum- 
mer garden for as many as a dozen specimens of 
sea-anemones—those starry flowers instinct with 
life and sensation. Here they will flourish for 
an indefinite time if the basin is placed so that 
the sun’s rays may fall on it without making the 
water tepid. 

Anemones are found on every coast, either in 
the dark tide pools, under the sea-weeds, or ad- 
hering to the sea-worn stones and rocks. Dur- 
ing the ebb of the tide look for the Sagart anem- 
one, a slim graceful drab column, striped length- 
ways with lighter hues. The grayish disk is 
fancifully pencilled, and has a white mark at the 
corners of the mouth, and five rows of blue-tinted 
tentacula. Like the prudent oyster, the Sagart 
retains sufficient water to keep it in luxurious 
comfort during low tide, and then it remains cush- 
ioned within its own walls, or flattens itself to a 
rock in lazy apathy. It bears the reverse of for- 
tune which conveys it from the wide ocean to a 
narrow basin with a philosophical fortitude; in 
fact, it has a very well regulated mind, and a very 
placid disposition. In two or three hours it will 
make itself comfortable in some shady corner, 
plume out its locks, and enjoy the good that is 
left it. Its temper is so placid that it seldom 
uses its acontia—those tiny white threads which 
are coiled up in different chambers of its body, 
and which are powerful weapons against those 
who annoy it. It is sociable in disposition, and 
is seldom found alone; at the same time, it is 
particular as to its associates, and will not make 
friends except with the queenly Dianthus, or some 
members of the Plumose or Sphyrodita families. 
It has no vulgar curiosity about its neighbors, 
but when it is in semi-darkness, will elongate its 
slender column some two inches and a half high, 
and with a proud and graceful bend survey the 
world around it. Subject to fits of indolence and 
apathetic flatness which no anemone can equal, 
it is yet keenly alive to the approach of its favor- 
ite food. Serve it with some minced mussel, bit 
by bit, and with one of its flexile tentacles it 
will convey it to its brown-lined open mouth, 
just as an elephant conveys food to his mouth by 
his trunk. Feed it twice a week in summer, and 
if you choose to keep it during winter, you will 
find that a piece of mussel laid on the closed ap- 
erture of the body will prove a kind of charm: 
up will rise the column, out come the tenta- 
cles, and the mouth will gape like a young fledge- 
ling’s. 

If anemones had any sex, I should say the Di- 
anthus was queen of the race, for Schiller’s Diver 
never brought up a fairer gem. It is clothed 
sumptuously in silky hues of pink and creamy 
white, buff, dark gray, or olive. Its form is a cir- 
cular column, elastic, graceful, and firm, capped 
with a membranous friling of tentacles, like a 
Queen Elizabeth ruff, all puckers and flutings. It 
floats with a stately grace, and, nautilus-like, uses 
its plumosy tentacles for sails. When moored to 
the rock, its column bends and sways with great 
elegance, keeping its diadem of marabouts spread 
out around the fosse. The young Dianthus is 
very sympathetic, and at once opens and ex- 
pands, but those of mature growth do not submit 
so easily to a change of circumstances. For 
many hours after their removal they seem over- 
come with grief, and are nothing but a senseless 
cone covered with thready flags of distress. In 
a day or two, however, they accept their altered 
condition, spread out their golden hair, look be- 
nignantly around, and eat a luxurious but not vo- 
racious meal. After eating, they put on their 
most transparent robes and courtly plumes—a trib- 
ute of gratitude common to several other anem- 
ones. Seated on its stone ottoman in its aque- 
ous drawing-room, and surrounded by its kindred 
and friends, the Dianthus seems thoroughly hap- 
py and contented; for though slow in making 





attachments, it loves with passionate strength, 
and will suffer its very fibres to be torn and lacer- 
ated ere it can be persuaded to move from as- 
sociations it has learned to love. But in a few 
days these bits of fibres left behind bud and ex- 
pand, and become miniature anemones, whose 
JSeathery faces grow rapidly to the perfect flower 
if fed, 

The Sphyrodita is a white calyx-shaped col- 
umn, with a yellow mouth and opaque white ten- 
tacles; indeed, the ensemble so closely resembles 
the daisy, that it is difficult to believe it a sentient 
creature, with a temper as easily put out and as 
easily pacified as a child’s. Sometimes a keen 
and loving observer will find on a frond of sea- 
weed half a dozen of these sprites of the waves, 
and in spite of their delicate appearance they 
really are a very hardy and nomadic race. In 
the house they sleep all winter, but in warm 
sunny weather they float on the surface of the 
water or gem the fronds of the sea-weeds in 
the tank or basin, or they deck its rocks with 
beauty. 

The Nivea, or white anemones, must be sought 
for in the water-holes of shelving limestones, or 
in clear deep pools where delicate sea-weeds forn 
stately gardens for their pleasure. The tentacles 
and rippled disks of this anemone are opaque 
white, though the column is orange or olive-col- 
ored. At home it is a picture of placid happi- 
ness and content, but in the aquarium it is ex- 
tremely sulky and wretched. In the first place, 
it resists capture until it is nothing but an abject 
mass of misery, and when transported to its new 
home never settles, but wanders about like a 
heart-broken exile. 

The ose anemone has a pinkish-brown col- 
umn, a green disk, and two or three rows of sat- 
iny rose-colored tentacles. It likes a darkened 
chamber and a sandy couch in a limestone rock, 
and it clings to its home with such tenacity that, 
in order to remove it without utter destruction, a 
piece of rock must be taken with it. Even then 
it is likely that fears will pour from its satin- 
smooth skin, and white threads of sorrow and 
dismay clothe it like a winding-sheet. At the 
end of the summer it ought to be returned to 
its home, for it brings to the tank an incurable 
mal du pays, and in a few months, if kept in it, 
“a silent change would dissolve the glittering 
mass.” 

The Miniata is interesting because of its irri- 
table, vixenish temper. Soft and delicate in ap- 
pearance, no anemone is more heaithy, or would 
live longer if it were not for this fatal weakness. 
But like an angry reptile it stands always ready 
to begin a quarrel, or to angrily resent the slight- 
est touch, however lovingly given. Let anything 
approach it, and it pours forth a perfect shower 
of white thready darts; and many droop and die 
after giving way to some fit of ungovernable pas- 
sion. The column of Miniata is indifferently 
brownish-red or olive green, orange or brick- 
dust, with a plentiful supply of pale suckers on 
its upper half, while the disk and tentacles are 
speckled like a bird’s wing in red, brown, black, 
white, or velvety purple. The Miniata is easily 
brought away without the aid of a chisel. As 
soon as it is in the tank it explores all its bound- 
aries, and mounts every height of its new home. 
It is very careful to avoid all personal contacts, 
but if a stray tentacle should touch it, it is in- 
stantly on the defensive, and ready to demand 
“What is the meaning of that?” But if let 
alone, it will eventually perch upon the highest 
places of the basin or tank, with the straighten- 
ed column just laved by the water, and the ten- 
tacles expanded. Or if there is a cockle-shell for 
its convenience, it will come and go, and be so inter- 
esting that its little weakness as to temper may 
be readily forgiven. When hungry it opens its 
mouth prettily for a morsel, and will take it very 
pleasantly and frankly. 

These are but examples, which could be length- 
ened almost indefinitely, for every coast supplies 
its own peculiar specimens ; and no study is more 
easy and more fascinating than that of sea-anem- 
ones, if they are taken home, and the acquaint- 
ance cultivated at leisure. They are easily pro- 
cured. Take a wide-mouthed vial to the sea- 
shore at low tide, and select from the numerous 
specimens you will be sure to see the one you 
want. Probably it adheres to some rock by a 
broad fleshy base; but the attachment is adhe- 
sion only. You must remove it by gently work- 
ing the back of the finger-nail or a thin slip of 
wood under the circumference of this fleshy base, 
gradually proceeding onward. When quite off, 
drop it into a vial partly full of sea water. Most 
of the anemones will make themselves at home 
in the basin or tank a few hours after their ar- 
rival in it; but some are restless, and shift about 
from place to place; and although this motion 
can hardly be perceived by the naked eye, being 
as slow as the hour-hand of a watch, yet an anem- 
one will mareh from three to four inches during 
a night. 

No pets in the world are so hardy. They may 
be kept without food for a year, they may be 
immersed in water hot enough to blister their 
skins; they may be put ander the exhausted re- 
ceiver of an air-pump—and they will live on. If 
the tentacles are cut off, new ones will spring 
forth ; and if the operation is repeated, they will 
germinate again. And if the bodies are divided, 
either down or across, each half will develop into 
a more or less perfect individual. In fact, they 
can accommodate themselves to almost every con- 
dition except fresh-water, which is as fatal to them 
as prussic acid is to mankind. 

They are also excellent natural barometers, for 
no creatures are more sensitive to atmospheric 
influence. They hide their crown in a glare of 
light, but in a calm unclouded sky expand every 
beauty. They are veiled and contracted in cloudy 
weather; they remain closed if high winds or a 
storm is near; but when there is to be a season 
of fair calm weather, they relax and expand all 
their tentacula, 
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Cross Stitch 
Embroidery. 
Figs. 1-4, Fig. 2.—Monocram.—Cross 
THESE mono- Srirco EmMBroiwery. 
grams, which are 
designed for table and bed linen, ete., are worked on 
linen in cross stitch with colored embroidery cotton. 


Monograms.—White Embroidery. 
Figs. 1-4. 

THESE monograms, which are designed for hand- 
kerchiefs, ete., are worked on batiste or linen with 
fine embroidery cotton in stem, satin, overcast, and 
knotted stitch, 

Gauze and Lace Cravat Bow. 
See illustration on page 484, 

To make this cravat bow, take a strip of white 

silk gauze eighteen inches long and six inches and a 


ends, which con- 
nect by a stiff net 
band nine inches 
long and three- 
quarters of an 
inch wide. Wire the whole around the edge, and 
bind with narrow ribbon, A strip of tulle three 
inches wide, which is edged on the bottom and ends 
with Spanish lace of the same width, is gathered and 
joined to the back edge of the band, and the lace is 
continued around the front of the brim. The cap is 
trimmed in the manner shown in the illustration 
with bows of shaded red plaid ribbon and lace shells, 





1 Monogram.—Cross 
Srirch EmBrorpery. 


Lace Cap. 

Tue frame of this cap, which is made of double 
stiff net, is twelve inches long and two inches and a 
half wide at the middle point, and is sloped along 
the front edge to an inch wide at the ends, and is 
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Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt Fig. 2.—Crioak ror Git “Fig. 8.—Dress ror Grr 
FROM 3 To 5 YEARS OLD. FROM 7 TO 9 YEARS OLD. FROM 11 TO 13 YEARS OLD. 


For description see For description see For pattern and description see 
Supplement. Supplement. Suppl., No. VIL, Figs. 35-44. 


wired, and bound with white taffeta | half wide, and slope it at the bottom 
ribbon. The crown, which is thirteen | from the middle to the sides, making 
inches long and eleven wide, and is | the edges sixteen inches long. Edge 
rounded at the corners, is composed of | the sides and the bottom of this piece 
strips of lace an inch and a half wide, | with white lace four inches wide, and 
Lace Cap. and lace insertion half an inch wide, | shirr it at the middle from the upper 








which are set together. The front of 
the crown is slightly pleated, and join- 
ed to the back of the frame, and the 
rest of the edge is bordered with inser- 
tion, and edged with gathered lace. 
The frame is covered with lapping rows 
of similar pleated lace in the manner 
shown in the illustration. The cap is 
adjusted in the back by ends of pink 
satin ribbon half an inch wide, which 
are drawn in and out through the in- 
sertion on the edge, and tied in a bow 
in the back. Similar ribbon is drawn 


edge to six inches from the lower in 
five rows at intervals of one quarter of 
an inch, drawing in the shirring till it 
measures an inch and a half, and fast- 
en it on a stiff net foundation. Finally, 
tack the end of the cravat to a folded 
gauze cross-piece in the manner shown 
in the illustration. 

Knitted Foundation. 

See illustration on page 484. 


Tus foundation is worked with steel 
needles and either fine crochet cotton or 
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Fig. 3.—Monocrau.—Cross Sritcn 
EmBrowery. 


Fig. 4.—Monocram.—Cross Sritcu 
EMBROIDERY. 





‘ig. 2.—Monocram.— Ware 
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purse silk. Cast on the requisite number of stitches, and work in rounds as 
follows: 1st round.—Purled. 2d round.—Knit plain. 3d round.—Purled, 
4th round.—Alternately put the thread over and knit 2 stitches together. 
Continue to repeat the 1st-4th rounds. 


Edgings for Lingerie.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue edging Fig. 1 is worked in crochet with fine cotton on a foundation of 
mignardise braid in the following manner: Ist round.—Alternately catch 
together the next 2 loops with 1 se. (single crochet) and work 5 ch. (chain 
stitch). 2d round.—* Catch together the middle ch. of the next and that 
of the following 5 ch. with 1 se., 4 ch., 2 de. (double crochet) separated by 5 
ch. on the middle ch. of the following 5, 4 ch.; repeat from +. 3d round, 
—Take up a second end of mignardise braid; * catch together the next 2 
loops at the upper edge of the first end with 1 se., 1 ch., catch together the 
next 2 loops on one side of the second end with 1 se., 1 ch.; repeat from *. 
4th round.—At the other side of the second end alternately catch together 
the next 3 loops ro 1 de. and work 3 ch. 

To make the edging Fig. 2 work on one side of the serpentine braid with 
fine cotton as follows: Ist round.—1 se. on the next point, 5 ch., 1 sc. on the 


following point, turn the work, 2 

ch., 6 de, around the preceding 5 

Crare anp Lace Ficnv-Coivar. ch., turn the work, 3 ch, * 3 

times alternately 1 de. on the fol- 

imasihicesi ry ae j ae lowing 2d de. of the next 6 and 1 

oe y we Es ws a ch., then 2 ch., 1 se. on the next 
ry vy yy 





Fig. 1.—MiGNanpise 
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FLANNEL Wrapper. : r , 
For description see Supplement. 




















Foutarp Basque. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No, VILL, Figs. 45-52. 


| sides and bottom of the portiére and 
the bottom of the lambrequin are 


Fig. 1.—Emsxowerep Satin Pormizne.—[See Figs. 2 and 5, Page 484. ] 


point, turn the work, 2 ch., 6 de. around the next 3 ch., 5 ch., pass 6 st., 1 
sc. on the following st., turn the work, 1 se., 1 short de., 6 de., 1 short de B 
and 1 se. around the preceding 5 ch., 1 ch.; repeat from > 2d round.— 
Work at the other side of the braid; * 1 sc. on the next point, 3 ch., 1 
treble crochet in the next hollow, 3 ch.; repeat from + 3d round.—Al 


ternately 1 de. on the following 2d st. in the preceding round and 1 ch, 


Irish Guipure Collar and Plastron. 


Tue deep sailor collar and the plastron join dl to it on each side are made 
of Irish guipure lace. A folded scarf of white silk gauze is passed under 
the collar, and extends along each side of the plastron to the waist, where the 
ends are caught together and fastened down under a large rose with leaves, 


Embroidered Satin Portiere.—Figs. 1-3. 
Tue illustration Fig. 1 shows the general arrangement and the draping of 
a dark blue satin portigre. Each curtain is caught back in soft graceful 
folds, the surplus length on the sides being gathered up into a rosette, and 
is encircled by heavy silk cord, finished with tassels, and tied in loops. A 
lambrequin of similar material is draped on the portiére rod. The inner 


IntsH GuipurE CoLLAR AND PLAsTRON 


edged with fringe and ornamented 
with an inserted border, which con- 
sists of a strip of écru woven netting, 
embroidered in cushion stitch with 





Fig. 2.—Serrentine Brain ann Crocuet EpGinc 
FOR LINGERIE 





CASHMERE PLAastron Wraprer.—Cvt Parrern, 
No. 8111: Price 25 Cents. 


For pattern and description see Supp lement, 
>» 11, Figs. 11", 11°-13 
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filoselle silk and gold thread in the manner shown 
in Fig. 2. To facilitate the work the same de- 
sign in symbols, together with their description, 
is given in Fig. 83. The border is applied on the 
satin ground with button-hole stitches of maroon 
silk, each stitch being taken over three meshes of 
the netting, after which the satin is cut away 
from under it. 


Crape and Lace Fichu-Collar. 
See illustration on page 493. 


Tue collar, which is two inches wide in the back 
and three inches wide at the ends, and also the plas- 
tron joined to the front, are made of doubled white 
crape, and edged with Spanish lace two inches and 
a half wide. The collar is edged at the neck with a 
box-pleating of similar lace, and a jabot extends down 
the middle of the plastron as far as the waist line. 





MARY ANDERSON. 
Fifth Avenue Theatre. 
Messrs. Wa. B. Riker & Son: 
Your American Face Powder is exquisite, It 
cannot be too highly praised. I cordially indorse it. 
—[ Com.]} Yours, etc, § Mary ANDERSON. 





HORSFORDS ACID PHOSPHATE 
Makes a much more delicious acid drink than lemons 
or limes, at the same time giving to the system the 
invigorating phospbates.—(Adv.} 





BABY’S PETITION. 
Life is restless, days are fleeting, 
Children bloom, but die in teething; 
Warning take all friends and mothers, 
Watch the precious girls and brothers; 
Read the home life of Victoria, 
Children nine, all had Castoria; 
No sleepless nights, by baby squalling, 
Like larks they rise in early morning.—[{Adv.] 





He had a whole card —one of those beautiful chromos 
that go with a dozen German Corn Remover. Said one 
of his girls wanted it, but that was up near Chicago. 
Sold by Druggists. 25 cents.—[Adv.] 
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Sprains, Burns, Sunburns, Bruises, Soreness, 
Insect Bites, Ivy Poisoning, Boils, 
Old Sores, &c. 


THE WONDER OF HEALING. 


For Hemorrhages it|It is the Ladies’ 
is the greatest staunch- Friend. — All female 
er of bleeding in exist- complaints yield to its 
ence. wondrous power. 

For Ulcers, Old Sores, 
or Open Wounds, its 
action upon these is 
most remarkable. The 

and healing in a mar- most obstinate cases are 

vellous manner. cured. 


For Inflamed ana | Toothache.Faceache, 
Sore Eyes.—Its effect | Bitesof Insects,Sore 
upon these delicate or-| Feet, and all diseases of 

ans is simply marvel- an Inflammatory charac- 
me It can be used ter, are certainly cured 
without theslightestfear | Y 
of harm, POND’S EXTRACT. 
The attention of 


Tourists and Travellers 


Is especially directed to the importance of providing 
themselves with a supply of POND’S EXTRACT. It 
is invaluable in case of accidents, sick headache, &c. 


CAUTION.—POND’S EXTRACT has been imi- 
tated. The genuine has the words ** POND’S EX- 
TRACT” blown in the glass, and our picture trade- 
mark on surrounding buf wra . None other is gen- 
uine, Always insist on having ND’S EXTRACT. 
Take no other preparation. it is never sold in bulk, or 
by measure. 


&?” Ove New Pamrncrr, wirn History or ovr 
Prerarations, Sent FREE on aprstoation TO 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 
14 West 14th Street, New York. 


Bases Garter 
CURES NEURALGIC PAINS, 
RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, 
CRAMPS,etc. Deve tors the LEG, 
ANKLE and FOOT, strengthen- 
ing the limbs, adds MARVELLOUS 
GRACE AND ELASTICITY TO THE 
STEP, and puts an end to ILL- 
Suarey and Dwarrep Lines. 
Substantially made of best Sita, 
SaTrx on Corton WEBBING, Beau- 
tiful in appearance. 
PRICES: One inch, all Silk or 
» Webbing 
. Ladies’, $1.50; 
len’s, $2 Misses’, $1; Chil- 
dren’s (very soft and elastic’, 7 
cents, English Elastic Cotton 
Webbing (one inch wide), La- 
dies’, $1 ien’s, $1.25 ; Misses’, 
% cents, Sent to any address, 
t-paid, on receipt of Postal 
loney Order or Registered Let- 
ter. Send for circular, LONDON 
ELECTRIC FABRIC CO., 144 
DuaneSt., N. ¥. FP. O. Box 4048, 


For Burns, Scalds, 
Wounds, Bruises, 
and Sprains, it is un- 
equalled—stopping pain 








REMOVAL. 
A. SELIG, 


Late of 813 Broadway, New York, 


Has removed to No. 388 West 23d Street, between 
Broadway and 6th Avenue, where he will continue to 
keep a large assortment of Ant Nexp_ework of every 
description, Ladies’ Dress Trimmings, Lace 
Braids, all materials for making Laces and Fancy 
Goods, at popular prices, Samples sent. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 

hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. Established 1874. For cirenlar. address 

Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 

P.O, Box 1654, New York, 

RIVATE THEATRICALS.—Catalogues 

of Plays, Pantomimes, Charades, Tableaux, &c. 

Can be had free, by sending your address to 
Post-Office Box 3410, New York. 











The Howard Manufacturing Co., 
No. 364 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURE AND INTRODUCE 


PATENTED NOVELTIES. 
THE 


ANTI-TANGLE ATTACHMENT 


KNITTING COTTON 





Has won popular favor and may be found 
in all the large cities. 


FOR SALE BY 


Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions, 

















SOMETHING NEW: 


“MARIE ANTOINERTE WAVE’ 
FRONT PIECE, 


It fastens to the head without a single hair-pin, cov- 
ers the whole head luxuriously if required, gives an 
instantaneous beautiful effect to both young and old. 
Being made of naturally wavy hair, they cannot get 
out of wave. Tbe same when on the head will deceive 
the eve of the closest observer. Price, from $5 to $15 
(special shades extra). 

Also, all styles of Front Pieces, Switches, 
Half Wigs, &c., at fabulously low prices. 

Hair colored from the lightest blonde to the darkest 
brown at the Beautifying Parlors, now open. 

A full assortment of Beautifying Cosmetics 
on hand. 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty (a specialty), 
$1 per Box. 

Send for our Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List 
free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C. O. D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 
NO AGENTS. 


BALLS HEALTH PRESERVING 
| CORSET. 


Something Entirely New. 


By an arrangement of fine 
coiled wire springs, which al- 
lows the corset to yield readily 
with every movement of the 
wearer, the most perfect fit- 
ting and comfortable corset 
ever made is thus secured. 

4 <x Recommended by our best 
¥ EP oRY phic as not injurious to 
Ou cact ealth. For sale by Chicago 
Corset Co. 67 Washington St., 
Chicago, Ill. Price by mail, 








¢ 
were 
ARRANTE 
MONEY REFUNDED $175. Lady Canvassing Ag’ts 
wanted in all parts of the U.S. 





Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 

A laxative and refreshing 

for Constipation, 

bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 

Pharmacien de 1° Classe 
de ia Faculté de Paris. 
G R | L LO N and Druggists. 
75 cents the box. 


Fruit Lozenge 
cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 

27, rue Rambuteau, Paris, 


COLLECTORS. 





Nearly 100 different beautifully 
Tiuminated Cards, with Society 
Emblems. By mail, 75 cents, 
MILTON H. SMITH, Pub. Socie- 
ty Addrexs Cards, Rochester, N.Y. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








JULY 30, 1881. 








EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


“By a thorongh knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a carefel application of the fine properties 
of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articies of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until atrong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 
Civil Service Gazette. 


Made simply with boiling water or milk. 

Sold only in soldered tins, 3g and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ena. 

Also, Epps’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 


THE 


Admiration 


OF THE 


WORLD. 
Mrs.S._A.Allen’s 


WORLD'S 


Hair Restorer 


IS PERFECTION! 
For RESTORING GRAY, WHITE 
or FADED HAIR to its youthful 
COLOR, GLOSS and BEAUTY. It 
renews its life, strength and growth. 
Dandruff quickly removed. A match- 
less Hair Dressing. Its perfume rich 
and rare. Sold by all Druggists. 

Established over 40 years. 


Enormous and increasing sales 
Throughout Europe and erica. 


ZYLO BALSAMUM (is. Alla’s) 


A lovely tonic and Hair Dressing. It 
removes Dandruff, — all itching, 
stops falling Hair and promotes 2 
healthy growth with a rich, beautiful 
gloss, and is delightfully fragrant. 
Price Seventy-five Cents in large 
lass stoppered Bottles. Sold by ail Druggists. 




















Our Complete Set for $10. 
Cannot be equalled in this country. 
Jefferie’s Best IMPORTED SETS, $20, 

$25, $30, $35, $40, and $50. 

Our superior Match Tennis Ball, felt covered and 
cemented, per dozen, by mail, $5. All leading clubs 
that have given this ball a trial pronounce it supe- 
rior in firmness, and without the lumpy 
defect of the English ball. Send stamp tor 
catalogue. PECK & SNYDER, Manufacturers, 

124 & 126 Nassau Street, New York. 





FRAGRANT SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest 
ingredients of the vegetable kingdom. It 
cleanses, beautifies, and preserves the 
teETH, hardens and invigorates the gums, 
and cools and refreshes the mouth. Every 


ingredient of this Batsamic dentifrice has | 


a beneficial effect on the reeTH and Gums, 
Impure Breatu, caused by neglected teeth, 
catarrh, tobacco, or spirits, is not only neu- 
tralzed, but rendered fragrant by the daily 
use of SOZODONT. It is as harmless as 
water, and has been endorsed by the most § 
scientific men of the day. Sold by druggists, 





. : 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy -for removing radically and permanently all 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 





RIKER’S AMERICAN FACE POWDER. 


(APPROVED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION.) 


Five Shades—White, Flesh, Pink, Brunette, and Yellow (evening shade). To suit all complexions. Per 


box, 25 cents. 


Used and Indorsed by the following Distinguished Artists: 


SARAH BERNHARDT, MARIE ROZE, 


MINNIE HAUK, 
Mary Anderson, 
Sara Jewett, 
Rose Eytinge, 
Maud Granger, 
Mile. Angele, 
Kitty Blanchard, 


CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG, 


ETELKA GERSTER, FANNY DAVENPORT, 
Ada Cavendish, 
Fanny Morant, 
Linda Dietz, 
Effie Elisler, 
Marie Litta, 

E. von Stamwitz, 


Agnes Booth, 
Genevieve Ward, 
Annie T. Florence, 
Alice Oates, 
Minnie Pal 
Katherine 


er, 
ogers, 


and many others. 


RIKER’S CREAM OF ROSES. 


(FOR ENHANCING THE BEAUTY OF THE COMPLEXION.) 


Also indorsed by the Lyric and Dramatic Professions. 
Three Shades—White, Flesh, and Pink. Large bottles, 50 cents. This is beyond all doubt the Purrst and 
Most Satisracrory Skin Lotion in existence, being Posrrrvery Guaranteed free from Arsenio, Corrosive 


Suptuarte, Leap, Bismuru, Cuacx, Wurtina, Ma@nesia, or anyruine detrimental. 


Sold everywhere. 


The above articles are manufactured by one of the Oldest and Most Reliable drug firms in the City, 
viz.: WM. B. RIKER & SON, of 353 Sixth Avenue, between 2ist and 22d Streets, New York. 











TTARPER’S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR AUGUST 


ConrTalns: 


The concluding part of 
T. B. ALDRICH’S paper 
Entitled **A DAY IN AFRICA,” 
Beautifully illustrated ; 
THE SURRENDER OF CORNWALLIS, 
Au exceedingly interesting paper by 
H. P. JOUNSTON, 


Illustrated from paintings by Reynolds, Stuart, Trum- 
bull, aud Copley, and drawings by W. L. Sheppard ; 


A fine poem, 
“ALMOND BLOSSOM,” 
By MARGARET VELEY, the illustration for which, 
drawn by ABBEY and engraved by COLE, is made 
a froutispiece to the Number; 


The conclusion of SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE’S 
series of papers on the 
WHITE MOUNTAINS, 
Illustrated by W. H. GIBSON; 


A full-page illustration of Herricx’s poem, The 
Parce, by 
E. A. ABBEY; 
The third and last part of Mrs. L. W. CHAMPNEY’S 
Series of papers on 
PORTUGAL, 
Finely illustrated ; 


An important and timely paper, entitled 
‘“WATER ROUTES FROM THE GREAT 
NORTHWEST,” 

By FREDERIC G@. MATHER, 

Illustrated by maps and plans; 

A delightful paper, of a retrospective character, writ- 

ten by JAMES T. FIELDS during his last illness, 
Entitled ** THUEN ;°? 

A humorous Georgia Sketch, entitled 
THE VARIOUS LANGUAGES OF 
BILLY MOON, 

By R. M. JOHNSTON ; 

MISS PICKETT, 

A Short Story; 


ASSASSINS AND NIHILISTS; 

The TWO SERIAL NOVELS—“ A Laodicean,” by 
Tuomas Harpy, and “ Anne,” by Miss Constance 
Fenimore Woo son ; 

Poems by 

SARAH O. JEWETT 
and 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON ; 


And other interesting matter. 





TTARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........... $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year.............. 400 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year................ 400 
LIARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year..... 150 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 2 cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harrur & Brorucus. 





aay- HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 
Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


NOVELTY CARRIAGE. 
IN WILLOW AND WOOD. 
AN UMBRELLA PROTECTS 
FROM SUN OR RAIN. 
Beware of Imitations. 
Senp ror Crrocnar To 
L. P. TIBBALS 
820 Broadway, New York. 
/ a __ Next Block above Stewart's. — 
CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 
Successor to BENTLEY BROS., 

856 Broadway, opp. Domestic Building. 
NOVELTIES IN 


ART NEEDLEWORK and Embroidery 
for Household Decoration. Send 3c. for 
Catalogue. Established 1857. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
S) 


rT Ins WORLD, 














SotoBr ALL DEALEF 7 0 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-1878. 


STEEL PEN 








New Styles Perfumed Motto, Moss Rose, Violet, Jap- 
5) anese Cards,name on 10c. Card Mills,Northford,Ct, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


495 








KEYES, 


349, 351, & 353 8th Ave., N.Y. 


REDUCTIONS 
IN ALL. DEPARTMENTS. 


WE SHALL TAKE STOCK THREE WEEKS 
HENCE, and ARE NOW OFFERING OUR LARGE 
STOCK OF 


Dry Goods aud Fancy Goods 


FOR SUMMER WEAR, AT LOWEST POSSIBLE 
PRICES, THAT WE MAY NOT HAVE TO CARRY 
THEM UNTIL ANOTHER SEASON, 

SEND FOR OUR DESCRIPTIVE CATA- 
LOGUE. MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY AND 
Cc AREFULLY ATT ENDED TO. 


GOOD BOOKS 


SUMMER READING, 


BEN-HUR. A Tale of the Christ. 
Author of “The Fair God.” 

WASHINGTON SQUARE. 
James, Jr. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

DAISY MILLER: a Study. By Heney James, Jr. 
32mo, Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 35 cents. 

AN INTERNATIONAL EPISODE. 
Jr. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents; 

THE DIARY OF A MAN OF FIFTY AND A 

BUNDLE OF LETTERS. By Henny James, Jr. 
82mv, Paper, 25 cents, Cloth, 40 cents. 

THE STORY OF HELEN TROY. A Novel. By the 
Author of “ Golden-Rod, au Idyl of Mount Desert.” 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

GOLDEN-ROD. An Idy! of Mount Desert. 
Paper, 25 cents, Cloth, 40 cents. 

ttt 





By Lew. Wattaocr, 
16mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


A Novel. By Henry 


sy Henny JAMES, 
Cloth, 35 cents. 


32mo, 


By Groner H. Herworrn, Author of “ Star- 
board and Port,” &c. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

STARBOARD AND PORT: the “Nettie” Along 
Shore. A Summer’s Yacht Cruise along the Coasts 
of Maine and Labrador. By George H. Heeworru. 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 

VILLAGES AND VILLAGE LIFE. Villages and Vil- 
lage Life, with Hints for their Improvement. By 
Narnaniet. Hitiyer Eeiestox. Post Svo, Cloth, 


$1 75. 
CAPE COD AND ALL ALONG SHORE: Stories. 
3y Cuautes Norpuorr. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
SUNRISE. A Story of These Times. 
Brack. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
WHITE WINGS. 
1AM BLAOK. 


By Wit.iam 


A Yachting Romance. 

12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

HUNTING ADVENTURES ON LAND AND SBA. 
The Young Nimrods in North America. A Book 
for Boys. “By Tuomas W. KNox, Author of “The 


Boy Travellers in the Far East.” Copiously Illus- 
trated. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50, 


WHO WAS PAUL GRAYSON? By Joun Hanprr- 
ton, Author of ** Helen’s Babies,” &c. Llustrated. 
Square 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


HIS LITTLE MOTHER, AND OTHER TALES AND 
SKETCHES By the Author of “John Halifax, 


By Wu- 





Geutleman.” 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

OUR VILLAGE. Sketches of Rural Character and 
Ss enery. By Mary Russect Mirrorp. 32mo, Pa- 
per, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents, 

GEORGE BAILEY. A Tale of New York Mercantile 
Life. By Otiver OLvuoy. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


FRIENDS WORTH KNOWING. 
ican Natural History. 
lustrated. 


Glimpses of Amer- 

By Ernest Inoexsou, Ll- 

Square 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

A RAGGED REGISTER (of People, Places, and Opin- 
ions), By Anna E. Diokinson. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

THE CANOE AND THE FLYING PROA;; or, Cheap 
Cruising and Safe Sailing. By W.L. Atven. With 
Illustrations, 82mo, Paper, 25 cents, Cloth, 40 cents. 

A SUSSEX IDYL. 


By Curmentina Brack, 32mo, 
Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
UNDER THE TREES. By Rev. Samve. Inun avs 


Prime, D.D. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


LOTUS EATING, A Summer Book. By Groree 
Wiitiam Coeris. ITilustrated from Desigus by Ken- 


sett. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

I GO A-FISHING. By Wint1am C. Pamwe. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $2 50, 

MARY ANERLEY. A Yorkshire Tale. By R. D. 


Briackmore. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


THE HISTORY OF A MOUNTAIN. By Euiste Rr- 
ovus, Author of “The Earth,” “The Ocean,” &c. 
Translated from the French by Bertha Ness and 
John Lillie. Tlustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


THE MORAL PIRATES. By W. L. Auprn. 


Illus- 
trated. lémo, Cloth, $1 00, 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


62" Haurer & Brorurns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, o on rec eipt of the price. 


SEWING 


c= SINGER wacuine SENT. 


To get good agents everywhere, we 
will make extraordinary induce- 
ments on a sample machine, latest im- 
Reoyed Singer, nickel-plated wheel, 

ALL attachments. Address, 

A. P. WHITE & CO., Gen. Agts. 
106 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Lil, 








| For Toilet, Bath, and Nursery. 
Ladies are delighted with it. 
WHY ? IT SUPPRESSES ALL UN- 
PLEASANT ODORS RESULTING 

FROM PROFUSE PERSPIRATION. 
No other preparation 
Now is the time to use it. Sent by mail 
Address 


TOKIO 
POWDER. 


It CURES Mosquito Bites. 
like it. 
on receipt of price—50 cents per box. 

WHE" hTEMORE & CO., Clinton, Conn. 


Allen's Meldrum Deodorizer 


Use this Toilet Powder to obviate odors of per- 
spiration, Wholesale Depot, 115 Fulton St., N. Y. 


Shi Sant 





a week in your own town. ‘Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hatierr & Co.,Portland, Maine. 














Established 1840. 


JONES. 


ELEGANT SUMMER GOODS. 
35 Complete Departments. 
Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. 





SILKS AND SATINS. 
DRESS GOODS. 
MILLINERY. 
DOMESTICS. 
LINENS. O~ 


o J ONES 


Eighth Avenue, corner 2 Ninetocnth Ste, 
New York City. 


J ONES 


oc ‘Curiery. 

CROCK 1KERY. 

“QO _G GLASSWARE. 
LACE CURTAINS. O_A. C REFRIGERATORS. 
CARPETS, RUGS, &o. _ VHOUSEFURN'G GOODS. 


Fine line of CHILDREN’ bs sc ARRIAGES ; “full de- 
scription and price-list sent on application. 


A\_SUITS AND CLOAKS. 
o'v"%b_ Boys’ surrs. 
Oo ~O FANCY GOODS. 

oO UNDERWEAR. 


oO LACES. 





T 
| 





SHOES. 3, 
Urnowsrery. 2) 
[ 


FURNITURE. 








Mail Order Department a specialty; prompt atten- 
tion to all requests. 

Unequalled inducements to out-of-town residents. 
CATALOGUES SENT TO ANY ADDRESS. 
Sth Avenue 
JONES tna isa'se JONES 

NEW YORE. 
Mrs. THOMPSON’S 


Celebrated Patent 


“WAVE.” 


) The unparalleled success of 
this charming addition to a 
lady’s toilet is due to their 











and Jast, though by no means least, 
the DEC IDED IMP "ROV ED 


They make a thin face appear full _—soften 
the lines that age sometimes creates. They 
are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are high— 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being made of 
NATURE’S CURLY HAIK they CANNOT get 
out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NONE 
of the FALSE WIG-LIKE look so observable in 
ALL other waves and ¢rimps, while the doing away 
with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one’s 
hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she values her personal beauty and the 
opinion of her friends. PRICE, $6 TO $12 
(Blonde and Gray, extra). Sent, C.O.D., with priv- 
ilege of exchanging. To be had ONLY of MRS. 
©. THOMPSON, 107 State St., Chicago. Send 
for Illustrated ne free. Sold in New York 
ONLY at my Branch, 12 East 14th Street. 








The Creat Remedy For THE LIVER, 
THE a the KIDNEYS. 


These organs are the Natural cleansersof 
the System. erate they yok well, health will be per- 


fect, if they become clo; xd, dreadful diseases are 
ett the 


hould hav 












pop ee ne 
CHAMPLIN § cosmetic offers to all who de- 
LIQUID sire to have a beautiful com- 
the most valuable qualities for 
PE A R L beautifying and preserving the 
. skin. Sold by all druggists. 
PARLOR 
— Andrews’ FOLDING Bed. 
Bedding folds out of sizht; it saves room— 
H elegant, strong and comfortable 15 & 
alogue. Made only by A. HM. 
~ Andrews & Co. Chicago, Il. 
’ Original Quince Bandoline 
P A R § H A L L Powder produces an elegant 
by Druggists. G. H. PARSHALL, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
In Ne e 
YOUR NAME: args 10S 
rtists: Bouquets, B , Gold 
Advertising and Bevel-Edge Gards, oo Tices to dealers 
and printers, P| Samples Fancy Advertising Cards, He. 
Address IVENS BROS., Box 22, Northford, C 


plexion, an article not only ab- 
50 cents per bottle. Beware of imitations. 
styles. Prive, BVV up. We guar- 
perfumed Bandoline. Never spoils. Does not soil 
nad Water Scones ete, eat < alike, 
20); SILVER AND GOLD, 





eo acai 
solutely safe, but possessing 
CHAMPLIN & CO., Props., Buffalo, N. Ye 
antee satistaction. Send for Ll. cat- 
the hair. Unaffected by perspiration. 10 cents. Sold 
Sam k,25c. Great variety 
or 50 (No 2 alike) Chromo Cards, name on, 10e. 


NASSAU CARD CO., Nassau, N.Y. 











CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, | 








PURE SUGAR. 


By a recent invention, starch or corn sugar 
(more generally known as glucose), heretofore 
quite extensively used by confectioners, 
brewers, etc., has been made sufficiently dry 
and white so that it can be powdered and 
mixed with yellow sugars. It raises the 
standard of color largely, but not being so 
sweet reduces the saccharine strength, mak- 
ing it necessary to use more of the article to 
attain the usual degree of sweetness. Large 
quantities of this mixture are now being 
made and sold under various brands, but all 
of them, so far as we are aware, bear the 
words ‘* New Process ” in addition to other 
brands. 

As refiners of cane sugar, we are, in view 
of these facts, liable to be placed in a false 
position before the public, as the results of 
analysis of sugar bought indiscriminately, 
will seem to confirm the false and malicious 
statements of interested persons, who alleged 
it was the common practice of the leading 
refiners to mix glucose with their sugars. 
While not intimating that a mixture of glu- 
cose and cane sugar is injurious to health, 
we do maintain that it defrauds the innocent 
consumer of just so much sweetening power. 
In order, therefore, that the public can get 
sugar pure and in the condition it leaves 
our refineries, we now put it up in barrels 
and half barrels. 

Inside each package will be found a guar- 
antee of the purity of the contents as follows : 

We hereby inform the public that our 
refined sugars consist solely of the product of 
raw sugars refined. Neither Glucose, Mu- 
riate of Tin, Muriatic Acid, nor any other 
foreign substance whatever is, or ever has 
been, mixed with them. Our Sugars and 
Syrups are absolutely unadulterated. 

Affidavit to the above effect in New York 
papers of November 18th, 1878. 

Consumers should order from their grocer, 
sugar in our original packages, either half or 
whole barrels, 


Consider well the above 
when purchasing sug 
for preserving purposes. 

HAVEMEYERS & ELDER, 

DECASTRO & DONNER REFINING CO. 


117 WALL STREET, NEw York. 








Beautiful FERN or BIRD 


Patterns ; holds Shams smoothly in 
place. Samples (three) sent by mail 
for 50c. fF. BRETT, No, 
147 State St. Chicago, I. 

or Brockcon, Mass. 


PILLOW 


SHAM 


HOLDER 


CovyrieutT ES cmasien, ‘ 
To wit: Be 1r Rememurren, that on the 22d day of 
June, Anno Domini 1881, BENJAMIN VAUGHAN 
ABBOTT, AUSTIN ABBOTT, LYMAN ABBOTT, 
and EDWARD ABBOTT, sons of JACOB ABBOTT, 
deceased, of New York, have deposited in this Office 





the titles of Books, the titles or descriptions of which | 


are in the following words, to wit: 

AGNES. A Franconia Story. 

the Rollo Books. 

CAROLINE. A Franconia Story. 

of the Rollo Books. 

The right whereof they claim as Proprietors, in con- 
formity with the laws of the United States respecting 
copyrights, . R. SPOFFORD, 

Librarian of Congress, 


By the Author of 


By the Author 


In renewal of copyrights of the above works for 
the further terms of fourteen years from the expira- 
tion of their respective copyrights. — 


EESTER 

as DICTIONARY. 

New Edition of WEBSTER, has 
118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, 
4600 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 
Biographical Dictionary 

of over 9700 Names. 
_ Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 
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mt HORRIO FEVER WOULD 
put LA Latkeuoomt smn | | 


HAT QUESTION 
Witjia LOVE. LOVELY aucceSSs 


every instance it has 





| ful efficacy. 


SECRET OF A BEAUTIFUL FACE. 


Every lady desires to be considered handsome. The most important adjunct 

is a clear, smooth, soft, and beautiful skin. 
andsome, even if her features are not perfect. 
Ladies afflicted with Tan, Freckles, Rough or Discolored Skin, should lose no 
time in procuring and applying 


LATRD’S 


} BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


It will immediately obliterate all such imperfections, and is entirely harmless. 

Tt has a. See analyzed by the Board of Health of New Yor 

| pronounced entirely free frum any material injurious to the health or skin. 

DRE ADFULLY AFRAID Over two million ladies have used this delightful toilet preparation, and in 

iven entire satisfaction. 

tifnl, give LAIRD'S BLOOM OF YOUTH a trial, and be convinced of its wonder- 
Sold by Fancy Goods Dealers and Druggists everywhere. 


| Price 7dc. per Bottle. 


With this essential a lady 


City, and 


Ladies, if you desire to be beau- 


Depot, 83 John Street, N. Y. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
OT OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. 


By Monovure D. Conway. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 





| THOMAS CARLYLE. 
lilustrated, 


IL 
By Writ Car.eton, Author 
“Farm Legends,” and ‘Cen- 
tennial Rhymes.” With numerous characteristic 
lilustrations. Uniform with ‘‘Farm Ballads” and 
“Farm Legends.” S8vo, Liluminated Cloth, $2 00; 
Gilt Edges, $2 50, 
Ill. 


BEAUTY IN DRESS. By Miss Oakey. 


| $10, 


FARM FESTIVALS. 
of “Farm Ballads,” 


16mo, Cloth, 
IV. 
THE REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW TES- 





TAMENT. Harper’s American Editions. In bre- 
vier type. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 16mo, Cloth, 45 
cents; Full Leather, Gilt Edges, 90 cents. 
Va 

| THE CORRESPONDENCE OF PRINCE TAL- 
LEYRAND and King Louis XVIII. during the 
Congress at Vienna. (Hi therto unpubli 2d.) From 
the Manuscripts preserved in the Archives of the 


Ministry of Foreign Affairs at Paris. With a Pref- 


ace, Observations, and Notes by M. G. Pat LAIN. 4t0, 
Paper, 20 cents. Also, in 12mo, Cloth, 75 ceuts. 
vi 
UNBELIEF IN THE 18TH CENTURY as Con- 
trasted with its Earlier and Later History; being the 
Cunuingham Lectures for 1880. By Joun Cairns, 
D.D., Principal and Professor of Systematic The- 





ology and Ap 
College, Edinbt 
Cloth, 60 cents. 







retics in the United Presbyterian 
1. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 12mo, 


Vil. 
| HARPER'S CYCLOPADIA OF BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN POETRY. Edited by Eres Sancenr. 
| Royal 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, Colored Edges, $4 50. 
Vill. 
HARPER'S EUROPEAN GUIDE-BOOK FOR 1881. 
Harper’s Hand-Book for Travellers in Earope and 











the East; being a Guide through Great Br itain and 

| Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, 
| Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, 
. Norway, Sweden, Russia, and Spain. By 


W. Pemsnoxe Ferkinex, With M: aps and Plans of 


Cities. Twentieth Year (1881). In Three Volumes, 
} 12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per volume, 
| Vou. 1.—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
| Holland. 


| ou. 1f.—Germany, Austria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, 
a. mney, Greece. 
Vor. 11L.—Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 
| Sweden, Russia, Spain. 
| 1X. 
HUNTING ADVENTURES ON LAND AND SEA, 





| The Young bags ve ds in North America. A Book 
| for Boys Tuomas W. Knox, Author of ** The 
Boy T: oon in the Far East.” Copiously Illus- 
trated. Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 
X. 


SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDY OF CORIOLANUS. 


Edited, with Notes, by Wiitiam J. Routrs, A.M., 
formerly Head Master of the High School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. With Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, 60 


cents; Paper, 40 cents. 
XI. 
THE ENGLISH COLONIES 
Short History of the Eng 
By Henry Canor Lover. 


IN AMERICA. A 
ish Colonies in America. 
Svo, Half Leather, $3 00. 


XII. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. The Man and his Books. 
Illustrated by Personal Reminiscences, Tab ‘al 
and Anecdotes of Himself and his Srienda. Ly 
Witiiam Howik Wyitk. 40, Paper, 20 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








The Beantifal Wretch: 


a Brighton Story. 
LIAM BLack. 


With 55 Illustrations, 


3y Wit- 


2 cents. 


An Ocean Free-Lance. 


By W. Crank Russeii. 20 cts. 


A Costly Heritage. By Avioz O'Hanton, 


20 cents. 


Visited on the Children. By Tuo. Gurr. 20 cents. 


By Groner H. Herwortu. $1 00. 


At the Seaside, and other Stories. 


By Mary Crow 
Hay. 15 cents. 


| A Child of Nature. By Roserr Buowanan. 15 cents, 
My First Offer, and other Stories. 
Hay. 15 cents. Ls 
The Story of Helen Troy. By the Anthor of “‘ Golden- 
| Rod, an Idyl of Mount Desert.” 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


By Mary Ceo 


The Chaplain of the Fleet. 


By Wacter Besant and 
James Rick. 20 cents. 


| 

The Miller's Daughter. By Anne Beate. 20 cents. 
| a 

| 

| 


| Who was Pan! Grayson? By Joun Hauuerron. Il- 
lustrated, $1 00. 
Harry Joscelyn. By Mrs. Orrpnanr. 20 cents. 
Beside the River. By Karuartne 8S. Macquom. 20cts. 


My Love. By E. Lynn Linton. 20 cents. 


62 Haxvrer & Brorucns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 





G2 Harrer’s Cavarocun mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in staneps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Ws THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. 
For Sale by Grocers 
INDIGO BLUE. D. 8.WILTBERGER, Prop., 
233 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 
uARD Collectors.—Send 50c. for 100 Elegant Fancy Ad- 
vertising Cards for Scrap-books. Catalogue Free on 
application. AZTNA CARD CO., 119 Fulton St., N.Y. 
A WEEK. $12a day at home easily made. 
$72 Outfit free. Address Trur & Co., 
BEATTY’S ORGANS, 18 useful stops, 5 sets reeda, 
only $65. Pianos, $125 up. [2 Illus. 
Catalog, Frer. Address BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 
€ 
3 


LOVELY Moss-Rose & Ass’t. Chromo Cards, 
every order. 


name on, l0c. A 32-col. story paper Free with 
\ 0 


Costly 
Augusta, Maine. 





Amerioan Carp Co., West Haven, Conn. 


“pe rday at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine, 
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Lawn TENNIS Drgss. 


SUMMER COSTUMES. 


JULY 30, 1881, 





ARCHERY Dress—ARRANGED SO AS TO EASILY Draw A Bow. 
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FACETIZ. 

A GENTLEMAN Whose 
solvency is not so irre- 
proachable as his attire 
has a dozen tailors at 
least, although the num- 
ber of his garments is 
not large. Some one 
asked him why he had so 
many. “ Yousee, I don't 
like, my dear friend,” he 
said, “to have the loss 
all fall on one.” 


Put pebbles of differ- 
entsizes intoa box, shake 
them up, and the largest 
will be found at the bot- 
tom. It is different with 
strawberries. 


When a young man 
wants to protect a young 
lady, he naturally puts 
his armor round her, 

carestinntifpeaeinni 

A man was tried some 
little time back for steal- 
ing several clocks. The 
defense set up by the 
learned gentleman who 
appeared for him was 
this—that after the pris- 
oner had taken the clocks 
to his own house he put 


As 
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rows 

















‘em all back. The jury 
didn’t acquit him. 
I in >t OD 


Sheridan made his ap- 
pearance one day in a 
pair of new boots; these 
attracting the notice of some of his friends, ‘‘ Now guess,” said le, “ how 
I came by these boots.” Many probable guesses then were made. ‘ No,” 
said Sheridan—* no, you've not hit it, nor ever will: I bought them and 
paid for them.” 


Ferry Hanp. “Too late! too late! go back! 





THE CHOICE 
Mrs. Beresrorp Mipas. “I'm so glad we've put down Plantagenet’s name for Eton, Beres- 


OF A SCHOOL. 


ford. Here's the Newspaper says there are more Lords and Baronets there than ever.” 
Beresrorp Mipas, Esq., J 


only one Dook! Pity there ain't a few more Dooks, Maria.’ 


Mars. Berxesrorp Mipas. “ Perhaps there wi/ be when Plantagenet’s of an age to go there.” 
At all events, we'll put down his name for ’Arrow 


Mr. Bersrorp Minas. “ Let’s ‘ope so. 
as well; and whichever ‘as most Dooks when the time comes, we'll choose ¢Aat, yer know.” 


.P. (brother and junior partner of Sir Georgius). “‘ Ah! but 


A ROMANCE OF THE FERRY. 
Anxious YounGc Lapy. “‘ Hurry up, Ella; there’s Charley on the Boat.” 


serve, but as I am in the hanc 
see no Other course but to submit.” 
cxnenadentiiiaiiaeniniints 

“*T fear,” said a country curate to 
his flock, “‘ when I explained to you 
in my last charity sermon that phi- 
lanthropy was the love of our spe- 
cies, you must have misunderstood 
me to say ‘specie,’ which may ac- 
count for the smallness of the col- 
lection.” 

Monsieur. “ Do I make the laws 
in my own house, or do I not? 
Answer me!” 

Mapame. “ Possibly; but noth- 
ing shall hinder me from present- 
ing amendments.” 

Frenou Gentieman (to his rustic 
servant). “* Well, Jean, did you give 
the marquis my note ?” 

“Yes, sir, I gave it to him; but 
there’s no use writing him letters 

he can’t. see to read them, He's 
blind—blind as a bat.” 

* Blind 2?” 

“Yes, sir—blind. Twice he ask- 
ed me where my hat was, and T had 
it on my head all the time. Blind 
usa bat!” : 

It is supposed that the reason a 
circus pitches its tent in so many 
different towns is to make the can- 
vas water-tight. 

cummnbin names 

“There’s music in the heir,” was 
a fond father’s remark, as he paced 
the midnight floor with his crying 
son in his arms. 

pans OS SOL 


An old gentleman, who always 
took notes of his minister’s ser- 
mons, on one occasion read them 
to the clergyman, 

“Stop! stop!” said the latter, at 
the occurrence of a certain Scli- 
tence. “I didn’t say that.” 

“TI know you didn’t,” was the re- 
ply. ‘I put that in myself to make 
sunse.” 

Next to a clear conscience, for 
solid comfort, give us an easy boot. 

—_—_—_——_—>———— 


“How do you like my room?” 
asked a vulgar millionaire, showing 
off hisdining-room toSydney Smith. 

“T like it,” replied the satirist, 
‘infinitely better than your com- 
pany.” 


BUT ON THEY RUSHED INTO THE FERRY HANp’s ARMS. 


My own affairs really 


FUL CONDITION AND POSITION OF THE AFORESAID CHARLEY. 


girls. Ah, the force of education! 
to such things without shedding a tear. 


Had I consulted my own 
interests I sliould have Lgreces ager yd declined to 
s of my friends, I 


Nosr-oLogy.—He knows his nose. 


knows I know he knows his nose. 


limi) i 






SS 


Sa S SSS 


A BLANK DAY. 


DELIGHT- 


I know he knows his nose. 
I knew his nose; and if he said he knew I knew his nose, of course he 


ij 


Bonnets are again made 
to match suits, but no 
one has ever thought of 
making them to match 
purses, 


“Here, waiter, this 
salmon isn’t nearly as 
fresh as that we had on 
Sunday.” 

“Not as fresh as that 
you had on Sunday, sir? 
Must be,sir! Same salm- 
on, sir!” 


ccnvutciasiliiidinatats 
A manufacturing wire- 
worker, in an advertise- 
ment, invites the public 
to come and see his in- 
visible wire fence. 


ttctatpneeylmemamet 

“What must I do,” 
asked a mean and con- 
ceited man of a friend 
who knew him well, *‘ to 
get a picture of the one 
I love most?” 

“Sit for your own por- 
trait,” was the reply. 

Ahatli eememn 


Why is an innkeeper 
like a multitude of peo- 
le ?— Because he's a host 
himself. 
A Se CE 
Don’t judge a man by 
the silk umbrella that 
he carries. He may just 
have left an alpaca one 
in its place. 
—_—_—~_—_——_ 
Nothing was so much 


**] assure you, gentlemen,” said the convict upon entering the prison, | dreaded in our school-boy days as to be punished by sitting between two 
“that the place has souglit me, and not I the place. 
demanded all my time and attention, and I may truly say that my selec- 
tion to fill this position was an entire surprise. 


In after-years we learned to submit 


He said 


rr 
Hh) 





Otp Gent (greeting friend). ‘ Hullo, Jorkins! Been Fishing? What did you 
> 


catch? 
Jorxins ( gloomily), ‘‘ Wa'-past-six train home.” 








